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ABSTRACT 

— ^ Although sex _,roles seem to be under going s ubstan tial 

changes in today's society, the work and family roXes of^women remaiir 
quite different from those of men. Data from the Monitoring the 
Future project/ a 2-year project focusing on high school- seniors ' sex 
role attitudes and the relationship of those attitudes to various, 
plans for adult iroles, confirmed that high school seniors were 
generally committed to the principle of equal opportunity but not to 
any principle ot identical family roles. The overwhelming majority 
preferred the traditional role distinction in their own future 
marriages. Larger proportions of females favored complete equality in 
vocational and educational opportunities, while more males favored 
traditional sex roles; however , there were more similarities than 
d i ffereneeis between male and f e male r e gp Oftses. Th&rLfe„w&re^Al SjcULeJ!t_„ 
differences between the educational plans of male and female 
students;, females seemed to take work as seriously as did males. 
Numerous data tables are provided to illustrate the research findings 
as well as a summary data chart that appears in the beginning of the 
document to aid the reader in finding particular tables of interest. 
(JAC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report deals with high school seniors* sex 
role attitudes, and with seniors* plans and preferences 
for education, work, and family roles. We examine each 
of these areas in some detail, we explore ways in which 
they are interrelated, and we consider the extent to 
which there have been changes across the five senior 
classes from 1976 through 1980. 

Our primary source pf data is the Monitoring the 
Future project, which conducts large and nationally 
representative surveys of seniors on an annual basis« 
The Monitoring the Future sample each year totals more, 
than 16,000 seniors; however, much of the survey 
mate^^A^ is divided am ong five different questionnaire 
f or ms^ T^ius7ToF"most~n5^r-^^ ted he r ej, 

the underlying numbers of cases are about 1,500 males 
and 1,500 females for each of the graduating classes of 
4976-^thro„uglL 1^80_. These relatively large numbers of 
cases, and t he bppbr t un i ty t o -r-epl i ca te^pajtt e r n s and/or 
observe trends over five cohorts, give us. a good dealT 
of confidence in the findings. An important additional 
data source is a survey of about 1,000 seniors in 1978, 
which employed a muCh longer questionnaire permitting 
an exploration of interrelationships among many of the 
survey measures which appeared on different forms in 
the Monitoring the Future surveys. (An extensive dis- 
cussion of both data sources is presented in Chapter 
2.) 



Sex Role Attitudes and the Concept of Tradit ionality 

We conceive of sex role attitudes as opinions and 
beliefs about the ways that family and work roles do, 
anca should, differ by gender. We have found it useful 
to view such attitudes as ranging along a continuum 
from traditional to non-traditional, where •'non- 
traditional" attitudes are those which do not urge dif- 
ferences in roles or opportunities based on gender. 



Th^l^-^^onceptual framework which guided this 
research assigns a key position to sex role attitudes 
as representing the cumulative impact of a wide range 
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of socialization factors, and as in turn impacting on 
plans and preferences for education; occupation, mar- 
riage, and family. (See Chapter 1.) 

We found it both necessary and desirable to 
develop a number of separate measures of sex role at- 
titudes. Most of them could be chardwi jrized as rang- 
ing from traditional to non-traditional, and several of 
theW were f ai rly st rxmg^ly cor related * Nevertheless , 
the research findings confirmed our expectations that 
sex role traditionality/non-tradit ionality does not 

readily reduce_tJO^ja,^ sjjig^le scale.. (Chapter 3 presents 

the analyses of the sex role attitude measures.) 

Equal Opportunities for Women . Overwhelming 
majorities of both male and female seniors believe in 
equal pay for equal work, and in equal educational op- 
portunities for both sexes. Large majorities also 
agree, or agree mostly, in the concepts of equal oppor-^ 
tun i ties for jobs, -a^nd for leadership roles as execu- 
tives or politicians. There are important sex dif- 
ferences, to be sure, with larger proportions of 
females than males favoring complete equality of oppor- 
tunities. Nevertheless, we are struck as much by the 
similarities between sexes as by the differences. Al- 
though responses to these items on equal opportunities 
-for^-fehe~sejce5__axe_.cor^ strongly with other sex 

role attitudes, we cons idered^ i I ' Imp o rtant f or — c oncep- _ 
tual reasons to treat these views as a separate dimen- 
sion in our analyses. 

An Jcrdex cf SeaTlRoTe^Tr^ ot 
questionnaire items dealt with what might be termed 
"sex role stereotypes" — notions about husbands making 
all the important decisions, wives caring for home and 
children rather than working outside, and the like. 
For these items, as in the case of the equal oppor- 
tunities ones, there are more males than females at the 
"traditional" end of the continuum. There is, however, 
a much wider range of opinion in this area than in the 
equal opportunity domain. Thus, for example, a 
majority of males, and more than one third of the 
females, agree or agree mostly that "it is usually bet- 
ter for everyone involved iiE the man is the achiever 
outside the home andjbhe_i^^ 

and family." fiut only about 30 percent of the males, 
and half that many females, agree or agree mostly with 
the notion that "the husband should make all the impor- 
tant decisions in the family." A total of 16 items 
dealing with such sex role stereotypes were found to 
intercorrelate substantially, and they also showed 
generally sitnilar patterns of correlations with other 
measures (e.g., strong religious commitments, political 
conservativism) . Accordingly, these items were com- 



bined to form aTi index of sex role tradit ionality which 
figured prominently in our later analyses* 

Views on Parenting, Conventional Marriage, and Ex- 
tramarital Sex , We examine<J seniors' views along a ~ 
number of other dimensions which might be described as 
covering a range from traditional to non-traditional; 
however, the meaning of the term changes somewhat for 
these dimensions, and so do the patterns of 
r ela t i onshi p . ^ ^ — — 

For example, the importance of , parenthood — for^ 
both fathers and mothers— is endors^p by large 
majorities of both'male and female seniors. The sex 
differences are quite small, with slightly larger 
proportions of females giving strong endorsement to the 
parenthood role {which might be considered the more 
•'traditional", position, at least where women's roles 
are concerned). 

Views about marriage and extramarital sex are 
mostly "traditional'' among male seniors, and somewhat 
more so among females. Relatively few agree with the 
statement that "having a close intimate relationship 
with only one partner is too restrictive for the 
average person;" and most are not willing to question 
marriage "as a way of life." The sex differences are 
largest in responses to the item, "It is usually a good 
od ea for a ^c ouple to live together before getting mar- 

ried~ln~~ora¥f"^^ 

along." Male seniors are split just about evenly In 
terms of agreement versus disagreement; whereas one 
third of- the^lemales agree, and more than half dis- 
agree. The sex dif ference no^^ 

the stereotype of females resisting male suggestions 
for sexual relationships outside of marriage; thus what 
may in one sense be viewed as greater "tradit ionality" 
on the part of the females may in another sense be 
viewed as resistance to sexual exploitation. 

>\s we said earlier, one could attempt to apply the 
notion of traditionality to the views on conventional 
marriage and extramarital sexTHbut as we have just il- 
lustrated, the term is somewhat distorted by such an 
effort. Our preference , therefore , has been not to . 
.conceptualize these views as sex role attitudes, even 
though they involve some closely related matters. 

Recent Trends in Sex Role Traditionality . 
Seniors' views about equal opportunities for women 
changed rather little during the late seventies-- 
support remained consistently high. Many of the other 
items also showed little in the way of trends. But 
some of the items most central to our definition of sex 
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role attitudes — opinions about division of paid work 
and housework, and about the effects of mother's work 
on her children — have undergone some change in the non- 
traditional direction during the last five years. 
These changes have occurred at about an equal pace for 
both sexes, leaving the substantial sex differences on 
these items" largely unchanged. 

One other trend may be worth noting here,. While 
f emal e vi ews have shown Httle change r^^mal^^ 
have shown a modest increase in support of conventional 
marriage. As a result, the gap between males and 
females is only about half as large for the class of 
19B0 as it was for the class of 1976, Thus, during the 
latter half of the seventies we do. not detect any 
evidence of erosion of young people's commitment to 
marriage; and there may actually be some movement back 
toward it on the part of young men, — 

Correlates of Sex Role Traditionality , As we 
report in later sections of this summary, sex role 
traditionality is related to various plans and 
pref eren^^fm"~-irorkr7-Hiia«4age ,^ and_^ We 
note here the patterns of correlation with a number of 
other dimensions. 

The largest and most consistent differences in 
traditionality appear between males and females; as 
noted at several points above, female seniors are in 
most respects less traditional than males. 

Sex role traditionality aI^16^ccurs^o-a— I — 
than average degree among those seniors bound for col- 
lege ,^_thpse with high grades, and those whose parents 
were college educated. 

Greater than average traditionality appears among 
Seniors who report a strong commitment to religion, 
those with conservative political views, and (to a 
slight extent) those from more rural backgrounds, A 
number of racial differences appeared, some of which 
are too complicated to summarize here; in most respects 
blacks are less traditional than whites. 



Preferences for Dividing Family Responsibilities 
(or. Who Should Be Employed and Who Should 
Care for Home and Children?) [ 

The questionnaire items discussed in the previous 
section deal largely with seniors* impressions about 
sex roles for people in general. Now we consider a 
series of items dealing with seniors' personal 
preferences for sharing the responsibilities of mar- 
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riage and parenthood. Each question in the series asks 
the respondent to imagine being married, and^ to con- 
sider the acceptability of seve.ral different arrange- 
ments for sharing paid employment child care, and house 
care. (Chapter 4 presents the analyses of these 
items. ) 

Working Wives OKt but Small Children Change 
ThinoF i When thinking about being married with no 
children , mo&t seniors (both male and female) consider 
it desirabie or acceptjable^^"^^^^^^ half- 
time or full-time outside the home. But if they 
imagine having one or more pre-school children, their 
preferences for outside work by the wife shift substan- 
tially; the most frequently preferred alternative is 
that the wife not work at all outside the home, with a 
second choice being that she work only half-time. 
About two thirds of the males, and nearly as many of 
the females, reject as "not at all acceptable" the idea 
of both husband and wife working full-time when pre- . 
school children are part of the family. 

Little Enthusiasm for Sex Role Reversal . One 
logical alternative to a wife reducing outside employ- 
ment in order to care for children would be for the 
husband to do so, or for both to reduce to half-time 
employment. Such departures from the traditional pat- 
tern of a full-time employed husband receive little en- 
dorsement from high school seniors. In particular, any 
arrangement in^^olving a husband working less than the 
wife is overwhelmingly rejected by both males and 
females. Furthermore, sex role reversal is no more 
— wlcome-wher-e child-^car^^AnidJbL are concerned; 

i^eTT^overTialt-^ reject 
as unacceptable any situation in which~tlie husband-does— 
more than an equal share, and fewer than three percent 
ra t e any such s i tuat ion . as des i rable . 

Sex Differences in Primary Responsibilities . 
The r e is considerable evidence in the responses o f 
seniors suggesting a preference for egalitarianism. 
First choices are often for equal sharing of child and 
house care, even when the husband has a full-time job 
and the wife does not work outside the home. But the 
second choices, or next most acceptable alternatives, 
most often move in the traditional direction. In other 
words, while there seems to be a tendency toward shar- 
ing of duties between marital partners, the final 
responsibility still seems to rest with the one partner 
who traditionally held that particular duty. Thus, a 
husband's help in child care is very welcome even to a 
point of equal involvement with the wife; but the final 
responsibility st^ll appears to rest with the wife. , 
She is the one expected to reduce or give up outside „ 
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employment; and she would probably be blamed most if 
anyone judged child care to be inadequate. By the same 
token, the involvement of the wife in paid work is 
widely accepted; but it is still the husband who is ex- 
pected to maintain full-time employment irrespective of 
his family situation. He is the one mkely to be held 
accountable, and to feel the greatest psychological 
burden, if economic support for the family is not^de- 
qiiate. n 

Greater Flexibility for Wives than for Husbands . ^ 

We have noted that a fairly cbnsiderable^range-^o^t^ 

latitude exists in preferences concerning outside 
employment for wives. To be sure, there is con- 
siderable limitation for wives when they have children 
in the pre-school years. But when no children are in- 
volved, the range of options is wide. More specifical- 
ly, only a small proportion of male seniars (16 per- 
cent) reject as unacceptable a marriage in which the 
wife holds no outside employment, and a sj^milarly small 
proportion (19 percent) rule out a full-time employed 
wife. The employment options for males are much more 
narrowly constrained, however. Females overwhelmingly 
reject any arrangement in which the husband is not 
employed, and large proportions (60 percent or more) 
reject an arrangement in which the husband works half- 
time while the wife works full-time. It should be 
added that very f^w males indicate a preference for 
such an arrangement either. Whether some male 
preferences might change, given a climate of greater 
acceptability, must remain a matter for speculation; 
although other attitudes have shifted. to some extent, 
seniors* preferences regarding the husband's work role 
have not changed during the late seventies. 

Swx 0i4^fe^ences.-iD Prefer e nce^ Pa 1 1 e r n s . As noted 

above, there is. a high, order of agreementrH^et-ween^jnai^ 
and female seniors about the husband's employment — both 
prefer that he ^e employed full-time. As for the 
wife's einployment, particularly in the case involving 
no children, many males would accept -a variety of work- 
ing arrangements by the wife; however, the females tend 
to prefer arrangements in which the wife works full- 
time or at least part-time. This difference, with the 
females averaging somewhat more egalitarian than the 
males, shows up to some extent along the other dimen- 
sions for allocating family responsibilities. Never- 
theless, the more dominant conclusion we draw frofh 
these particular data is that males and females show 
what may be a surprising extent of agreement in their 
views about sharing responsibilities, especially when 
it comes to the widely shared preferences for family 
arrangements in which the mother of young children is 
not employed full-time outside the home, and for the 
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involvement of both parents in caring for their 
children. 

Trends and Correlates , The preferences for divi- 
sion of family responsibilities have not changed sub- 
stantially during the late seventies. Those trends 
which have occurred, which involve employment of wives 
or sharing of housework and child, care, are in an 
egalitarian direction. 

Preferences for egalitarian arrangements are some- 
what more likely among those high in academic ability, 
planning to complete college, and politically liberal. 
These findings are distinctly stronger for female 
senioris than for males, perhaps in part because the 
females' own working preferences or career plans affect 
their preferences for division of responsibilities to a 
greater extent than is true for males. 

One set of background factors shows strong 
relationships with views about working mothers. 
Respondents who are black, as well as respondents whose 
own mothers' spent much time working outside the Home, 
are much more likely than other seniors to consider it 
desirable— or at least acceptable — for a wife with pre- 
s« school children to be employed. Thus it appears that 
those most exposed to the example of working mothers 
have not reacted negatively to that experience; in- 
stead, they show a greater than avefage willingness for 
their own children to have the same experience. 

As expected, the index of sex role tradit ionalitjT 
described earlier (and detailed in Chapter 3) showed 
fairly substantial correlations with the personal 
preferences for division of family responsibilities. 
Those seniors whose general sex role attitudes were 
highly traditional were least likely to express 
^preferences for egalitarian arrangements in their own 
futijF^nfiarri^ — — r— 



Educational and Occupational Plans 

The educational plans of male and female high 
school seniors are not very di-fierent, on the average, 
A majority expect to finish a four-year college 
program? and attendance at graduate or professional 
school after college is rated as probable by a gradual- 
ly increasing minority (36 percent of males and 31 per- 
cent of females in the class of 1980), 

Turning to occupational plans and attitudes, it 
appears than young women take work as seriously as 
young men do. It is mostly in items which introduce 
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family roles that differences appear between the sexes; 
young women show a greater likelihood of attributing 
very high importance to family and children, and a 
greater willingness to modify work roles for the sake 
of their family roles. Young women are also more like- 
ly than young men to regard the occupational values of 
altruism and other-orientation as important. 

The largest differences between the sexes appear 
in specific occupations that seniors expect to occupy 
at age 30, and to a lesser extent in preferences for ^ 
different work settings. The sex differences in 
categories of occupational aspiration parallel the e»- 
i sting occupationai segregation in the labor force. 
While substantial proportions of both males and females 
select the general category "professional without doc- 
toral degree," we suspect that some of the specific oc- 
cupations in- this category such as registered nurse, 
librarian, and social worker attract mostly females, 
while others such as engineer, architect, and tech- 
nician attract mostly males. The traditionally male 
occupation of craftsman or skilled worker is chosen by 
22 percent of male seniors but only one percent of 
females. The picture is reversed for the occupation of 
clerical or office worker (20 percent of females, two 
perjqent of males). Females are far more likely than 
males to rate working in a social service organization 
as desirable, and they are also .more likely to give 
positive ratings to working in a school or university. 
By far the most popular working arrangement among both 
sexes would be self -employment , but this is especially 
true for males. The least popular work setting for 
both sexes is military service. Considering that this 
is a traditionally male work setting, and that substan- 
tially more males than females expect to serve in the 
military, the sex differences in ratings of the 
desirability of military work are surprisingly small. 

One of the ways of quantifying the difference be- 
tween male and female occupational expectations is the 
index of segregation. For the class of 1976, about 50 
percent of the males (or females) 'would have had to 
change plans in order for the two distributions* to be- 
come identical. The level of sex segregation in oc- 
cupational plans, as measured by this index, has . 
declined appreciably during the last five years, so 
that for the class of 19B0 only about 36 percent of the 
males (or females) would need to change plans to make 
Sthe two distributions identical. (Given the fact that 
ovii^list of occupational preferences is quite general, 
however, it is likely that the sex segregation is 
noticeably larger than the above percentages would sug- 
gest. Nevertheless, we consider the trend data to be 
indicativexof some genuine change in this area.) 



One other trend of considerable importance is the 
steadily decreasing proportion of young women who ex* 
pect to be full-time homemakers at age. 30. Among those 
expecting to complete college, the prqportion has 
remained consistently low (five percent in 1976, and 
four percent in 1980); but among the non-college bound, 
the drop has been substantial ( from 22 percent in 1976 
to 13 percent in 1980, and down to 9 percent for the 
class of 1981). Since virtually no males expect to be 
full-time homemakers at age 30, the declining numbers 
of females expecting to do so represents another kind 
of convergence — another way in which occupational 
aspirations are less sex segregated. 

^ Correlates of Educational ania Occupational Plans , 
Educational plans are affected by a number of well* 
known factors such- as abilities and parental education. 
We noted earlier that those planning to complete col- 
lege are also lower in sex role traditionality ; 
however, the traditionality measure (and other sex role 
attitude measures) provide no additional prediction of 
college plans once we take account of abilities and 
parental characteristics. Thus, contrary to our expec- 
tations, sex role attitudes seem to have rather little 
direct bearing on the educational aspirations of young 
women. 

Our exploration of the correlates of occ,upational 
plans replicated the usual findings with respect to the 
prestige of aspired occupations; prestige is strongly 
associated with academic ability and college plans, and 
to a lesser degree with parental education. There is 
also a clear tendency for those^with more traditional 
sex role attitudes to report lower occupational aspira- 
tions; however, we find again that this association 
seems due almost entirely to the negative correlation 
between traditionality and academic ability, etc. 

Among young women the measure of sex role 
traditionality does show a substantial correlation with 
plans for being a full-time homemaker at age 30; and 
this relationship is not at all diminished when con- 
trols are introduced for ability and college plans. A 
parallel finding is that females scoring ^igh on the 
traditionality scale score relatively low on a measure 
of "job centra^ity" (indicating whether work, and doing 
a good job, will be a very central part of one's life). 
In other words, females* decisions about whether to be 
employed at all, and their expectations about how 
central a role work will play, are .related to s^x role 
traditionality injjlependent of ability and college 
plans. 



In sum, although we had expected that sex role at- 
titudes would play an important part in the educational 
and occupational aspirations of young women, w^ find 
rather little evidence in support of that hypothesis. 
Sex role attitudes may play a part in the decision 
about whether to be employed at all (at age 30) and 
whether work will be a very central part of life. But 
we could not find clear evidence that sex role at- 
titudes make an independent contribution to the status 
of women's occupational aspirations. 



Marital and Family Plans 

When it comes to plans or expectations about mar- 
riage and family, most seniors could fairly be charac- 
terized as squarely in the mainstream of conventional 
values. In overwhelming proportions they expect to be 
married, to stay married to the same person (though 
many are not certain about this), and to have children 
(two or three). Most of those who do not clearly ex- 
pect to be married are not opposed to the idea; rather, 
they state th^t they •'have no idea" about whether they 
will marry — a sentiment somewhat more frequent among 
male seniors than among females. 

Correlates of Marital and Family Plans . Young 
blacks — especially young black women — are more skepti- 
cal than whites about the possibility of getting mar- 
ried and about the stability of marriage. Respondents 
with strong religious commitments, and those with con- 
servative political views, are particularly likely to 
expect stable marriages. Religious commitment is also 
positively correlated with the likelihood of having 
children and the number of children preferred. 

Among the several measures of sex role attitudes, 
the most consistent predictor of marriage and family 
plans is, not surprisingly, the measure of the impor- 
tance of parenting. This is positively correlated with 
both male and female seniors' expectations that they 
will getomarried, stay married to the same person, and 
have childrenr^-^^hile the measure of sex role 
traditionality shows a very modest positive 
relationship with plans for having children, it shows 
no clear association with likelihood of marriage. On 
the other hand, there is a strong tendency for females 
who are low in traditionalirty to plan relatively late 
marriages. This matches an even stronger tendency for 
women planning to complete college also to plan rela- 
tively late marriages, but the link between 
traditionality and early marriage plans remains even 
when college plans are. controlled. 
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One of the problems in searching for correlates of 
marriage end family plans is that such plans do not 
show much variation at the very general level—the 
overwhelming majority of seniors expect to m»rry and 
have children* But the expected timing of marriage 
does vary, and turns out to be related to a number of 
other plans and attitudes* College plans, aspirations 
for high prestige occupations, and the belief that work 
will be very central in one*s life are all predictors 
of plans for a relet ively; long delay prior to marriage. 
Bach of these relet ionships eppeers for mele seniors, 
but eech is stronger emong females* Another predictor 
of expected merriege timing emong femeles, but not 
emong meles, is sex role tredi tionelity • Those femeles 
with more treditionel views ^bout sex roles in generel 
ere likely to plen on reletively eerly merrieges, e 
reletionship which remeins feirly strong even with 
other fectors such es college plens controlled. It 
thus eppeers thet emong young men, end perheps even 
more so emong young women, there is en effort to se- 
quence role commitments eccording to priorities: if 
educetioa end work ere to be important, end thus re- 
quire extensive time end effort, then merriege is ex- 
pected to be postponed. 



Summing Up; Key Findings end Conclusions 

The preceding peges reviewed our findings on e 
chepter-by-chepter besis. Now we highlight e few 
themes which eppeer with some consistency throughout 
this volume. \ 

\ 

There ere Importent Dif f erences^-end 
, Similerities— in the View of Meles end Femeles . We 
have noted a feirly consistent tendency for higher 
proportions of femeles then meles to show non- 
treditionel or egeliterien responses. But we heve elso 
noted some exceptions, end we heve noted thet in meny 
respects the similerities in -the responses of meles and 
femeles ere more impressive then the differences. Both 
sexes tend mostly to fevor equel opportunities for men 
end women; but the proportions ere somewhet lerger 
among the femele respondents. Both sexes cleerly 
prefer e merriege in which the mother of young children 
holds no outside employment, or in eny cese not more 
then e helf-time job; but support for this treditionel 
view is just a shede stronger emong the mele respond*^ 
ents. ^ ; 

The dete we report thi|S provide plenty of emmuni-, 
tion for those who wish to stress differences, es well 
as for those who wish to focus on similerities. Is the 
gless helf empty or helf full? Since we fully expected 
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to see substantial differences, our own reaction has 
be6n to be a bit more impressed by the similarities, 
^specially when it comes to preferences for sharing of 
family responsibilities, we find a sufficient range of 
overlap, and a sufficient degree of tolerance for a 
range of alternative patterns, that we are fairly san- 
guine about the prospects for harmony as these .seniors 
marry and actually set about the business of sharing 
the -burdens of marriage and parenthood. 

Some Trends Away from Traditionalitv . Most pt the 
measures reported here have not shitted very substan-" 
tially during the late nineteen-seventies , and many 
have not moved at all. But those changes which have 
occurred are almost all in the less traditional direc- 
tion., In some cases the trends for males and females 
are parallel, so that what differences there are remain 
fairly constant. In other cases, there has been some 
convergence, importantly, there are no significant in- 
stances of any gap between the sexes growing wider 
during the late seventies. 

Restrictiipns of Flexibility Remain — for both Males 
and Females . One widely used survey item asks respond- 
ents whether they agree or disagree that "It is usually 
better for everyone involved if the man is the achiever 
outside the home and the woman takes care of the home 
and family." This item clearly states the traditional 
restrictions on both males and females — the males 
should work full-time outside the home and the females* 
should take care of the home. There are substantial 
sex differences in responses to this item, with males 
tending more toward the traditional side. But for both 
sexes there is a very wide spread of opinion, • which 
stands in sharp contrast to many other items, such as 
those dealing with equal educational or occupational 
opportunities. Indeed, female seniors in 1976 were 
•split just about evenly between those who agreed and 
those who disagreed with the above statement; and by 
1980 there was still a substantial minority of female 
seniors agreeing with the statement. 

Our findings suggest that young people are in 
large measure committed to the principle of equal op- 
portunity , but not to any principle of identica l .family 
roles . : If womfen want higher education, they should be 
given the same opportunities as men. If they do , the 
same work as men, they should get the same pay^ And if 
a woman wants to be an executive or politician, she 
should not be considered any less seriously because she 
happens to be female* But for most people most of the 
time, these seniors seem to be saying, there are dis- 
tinct advantjsges in the traditional family role arran- 
gements. And when it comes to their own future mar- 



riages^, the overwhelming majority prefer to maintain 
some traditional role distinctions. They want an ar- 
rangement in which the husband consistently works full- 
time outside the home; any other alternative is ruled 
out. When small children are part of the family, they 
want a wife who is not spending large portions of her 
time working in outside employment. The degree of 
agreement between male and female responses on these 
two role restrictions is far more impressive than the 
small differences that exist. Thus there remain impor- 
tant restrictions on the flexibility of both males and 
femdles, and to a very large degree these restrictions 
sepm tp be internalized and thus self-imposed by the 
time^a- young person reaches the end of high schools 

How Useful is the Concept of ''Traditionality" ? 
G i ven our heavy reliance on this concept, and our e x - 
tensive use of a measure of tradi t ionality , it seems 
appropriate that we try to assess its value in the 
light of what we have learned in these analyses. We 
should at the outset acknowledge a point which is bet- 
ter made in Chapter 3 tlian in this brief summary: 
traditionality is a rather complex dimension, and it 
may be helpful to place some limitations on it — at 
'least when attempting to develop measures. Our own in- 
dex of sex role traditionality is an effort to sum- 
marize opinions and beliefs about the ways that family 
and work roles do, and should, differ by sex. 

We have noted some limitations in the utility of 
this concept of sex role traditionality. In par- 
ticular, it does not seem to provide any additional^ 
prediction of educational and occupational aspirations, 
once we; take account of what appears to be more fun- 
damental factors (such as parental education, grades, 
etc.). Bdt in other respects it has lived up to our 
expectations. It correlates with quite a number of 
background factors, attitudes, values, and plans, most- 
ly in directions that were consistent with our concep- 
tualizations. Thus we have found it to be a useful . . 
concept, from both theoretical and analytic 
standpoints. 



Guide to Using this Volume 

This executive summary has provided an overview tff 
our findings. The much more detailed presentation in 
the chapters which follow has been designed to ac- 
comodate those readers who wi^h to be selective as well 
as those who prefer to cover all the material. 

Chapter Organization . The first chapter presents 
a conceptual overview with an emphasis on sex role at- 
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titudest (Other chapters also include coriqeptual back- 
ground and literature review specific to thie topics 
covered.) The second chapter provides a fairly com- 
plete description of the methods of data collection, 
sample characteristics, and a comparison between the 
two sources ol survjey^ data used in this report. Chap- 
ter 3 begins our substantive reporting with measures of 
sex role attitudes. Then, in Chapter 4, we examine 
high school seniors* preferences for division of labor 
between husband and wife when they imagine their own 
possible marriage. Chapter 5 deals with seniors' ac- 
tual plans and expectations for further education and 
future employment, as well as a wide range of attitudes 
a bout~iroTlc^— Chapter on seniors' plans and 

expectations for marriage and parenthood. 

Analysis Format and Guide to Data Tables , A 
standard anaTysis format is followed in Chapters 3 
through 6, For each of the measurement areas within a 
chapter we provide several standard tables of data. 
The first such table in eai^h case ^includes (a) the com- 
plete wording of the questionnaire items, (b) the 
response jdi St ri but ions for males -and females in the 
senior class of 1980, (c) mean values for males and 
females for the senior classes of 1976 through 19B0, 
and (d) correlation coefficients indicating the 
"^strength of sex differences and the strength of trends 
from 1976 through 1980, The second standard table 
presents the correlations between each questionnaire 
item (or index) and a set of background 
(sociodemographic) factors, as well as the var^iance ac- 
counted for by the entire set of background factors, ; 
using combined data from^ the senior classes of 1976 
through 1980. ^ 

The two standard data tables described above make 
use of data from the large and nationally representa- 
tive Monitoring the Future project. The remaining 
tables are bailed on the special suc:vey^ of about 1000^ 
seniors- in; 1978, designed to permit a wider range of 
correlational analyses. The third type of standard . 
table examines interrelationsl^ips involving the items 
and/or indexes which appear within a particular chap- 
ter. The fourth type of standard table , employed in 
Chapters 4 through 6, presents bivariate and multi- 
variate ^relational analyses in which background fac- 
tors, sex role attitudes, and other relevant measures, 
are examined a^^ predictors (or coi;relates) of the 
various plans and attitudes concerning marriage, 
parenthoodV c^ducation, and occupation. 

The standard tables described above cover a wide 
range of sur'vey material, 'some of which is discussed 
extensively in the text, and some of which is treated 
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much more briefly. Our selection of which topics to 
treat in greater detail has been influenced by the 
findings themselves, and also by our own biases. It is 
partly with a view toward those readers with other 
biases and emphases that we have been fairly exhaustive 
in our tabular presentation. As an aid to those who 
wish to access the tables directly, we have prepared a 
summary chart which appears on the inside front cover 
of thisf report. A glance at that chart may provide a 
useful review of the several types of tables outlined 
above, as well as an overview of the topic areas 
covered in Chapters 3 through 6. We hope it proves to 
be a helpful tool for those using this report as a 
reference volume. (Incidentally, all tables are 
grouped together at the end of each chapter to permit 
easier access. ) 
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CHAPTER 1 



CQHCEPTUAL OVEltVlEW: THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF SEX ROLE ATTITUDES 



In today's society the work and family roles of 
women reuiain quite different from those cf men. While 
most men are in the labor force dontinuously throughout 
their adult life, many women work on an intermittent 
and part-time basis » Men's careers typically develop 
upwardV ^^hile women's work li show less of an order- 
ly advancement (Rosenfeld, 1978). On the other hand, 
women obviously devote a major part of their time and 
effort to raising their offspring and taking care of 
domestic duties, and therefore have less energy to 
devote to a career. It^as been argued that this divi- 
sion of labor is based on the different biological 
functions of the sexes: women bear children; men have 
great physical strength^to bring to strenuous work. 
Today these biological arguments are only mildly con- 
vincing, if at all. The decline in the number of 
children a woman bears, in combination with the in- 
crease in life expectancy, results in a rather small 
part of her life being devoted to child rearing. With 
"regard tb men's greater physical strength, most occupa- 
tions now require little if any physical labor. Of 
course, this division of labor has gained other sig- 
niiEicance, It has been argued that keeping women from 
the production of ecor\pmic goods in a materialistically 
focused society has the effect of keeping them from ac- 
cess to power, inde|)endence, : and the like, and thus 
results in a social stratification by sex. 

These^ twb elements— rdivision of . labor and social 
stratification by sex—are the two key elements of what 
is usually referred to by the concept of "sex roles" 
(Scanaoni^nd Pox, 1980). the "traditibnal" or 
"sexist" pole of the sex role attitude continuum refers 
to sex-^segregated division of labor and unequal oppor- 
tunities; the "modern," "egalitarian," or "non- 
traditional" pole refers to egalitarian division of 
labor and equal opportunities. 

Presently, sex roles appear to be undergoing 
substantial changes. One indication is the rapidly 
changing public opinion towards these matters (Mason, 



Czajka, and Arber, 1976; PareliuSr 1975; Thornton and 
Preedman^ 1979). Another indication is the increasing 
participation of women in the labor force who thereby 
increasingly share the breadwinner role with men 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976; U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1975a) ^ 

At the same time, other aspects of sex roles 
have changed curiously little. For ^xample, although 
women participate in larger numbers in the labor ^ force, 
they maintain conspicuously large differentials in pay 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1976; Treiman and Terrell, 
1975b) and authority (Wolf and Fligstein, 1979) com- 
pare'^ to men, and they continue to work- largely in a 
few heavily female*domihated occupations such as serv- 
ice, clerical, and 6 few prpfessional jobs (Blau and 
Hendricks, 1979; Davis, i960; Fuchs, 1971; Oppenheimer, 
1968). Also, the participation of women in the bread- 
winner role has not pron^ted substantially increased 
participation of men in child care and housework; hus-^ 
bands of working wives spend just about the same amount 
of time in those activities as do husbands of non- 
working wives (Meissner, Humphreys, Meis, and Scheu,. 
1975f Robinson, 1977). 

In essence, many substantial differences between 
the roles of the sexes persist, despite the lack of / 
biological justification. The mechanisms by which 
these differences are maintained must include social 
values and attitudes that are transmitted through fami- 
ly, school, and peer group settings, and that guide 
young men and women when they form their occupational 
and family plans. (These same values probably also af- 
fect employers when they define positions and hire 
employees for those positions, thereby resulting in. 
structural barriers to equality.) Briefly, while we do 
not deny that some of the current differences in work 
and family roles are explainable in terms of structural 
factors, we believe that personal plans and preferences 
during the transition to adulthood play a critical role 
in the development of these differenpes^ by mediating 
the socialization influences of parental home, of . 
schoat and of peer giroup on subsequent attainments. 

A similar conceptualization of plans has been 
successlully applied in the status attainment litera- 
ture. Plans have been assigned a predominant role 
within the theoretical framework of the status attain- 
ment model. Research in that tradition has quite con- 
sistently demonstrated that educational and oc- 
cupational plans are affected by characteristics of the 
family — particularly^parental SBS and educational 
level'-'^and by personal characteristics — particularly 
abilities (Alexander and Eckland, 1974; Bayer, 1969a, b; 
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Mar in i and Greenberger, l97Ba,b; Sewell and Shah, 
1968 )r and that those plans in turn exert a moderate 
effect on early atfaihihents^^ 

1976; Ottp and Haller, 19T9; Sewell and Hauser, 1975;. 
Sewell, Mauser, and Wolf, 1980). 

The status attainment model, however, was 
developed solely on young men, and has provided less 
insight into the attainment process of young women. As 
suggested by some,^the attitudes and plans that are 
particularly "^relevant to the female role in this - 
society should be included to make the model more 
relevant for young .women (Alexander an^ Bckland, 1979; 
Sewell, 1971; Treiman and Terrell, 1975b). Such at- 
^titudes and plans might include marital and family * 
plans and attitudes about the proper roles of the 
sexes. 

While the attitudes women hold about the proper 
roles of the sexes and the expectations they develop 
for- marriage -and family life are of obvious importance 
in understanding women:* s planning of their education 
and their occupation, it is our contention that some 
impact might even be expected for young men's 
educational I occupational, and family plans. For ex- 
ample, some level of financial independence associated 
with holding a job and having completed schooling is 
important in planning marriage and starting a family. 
Moreover, Pleck* (1976) has argued that even among men 
family and work roles are likely to interfere with each 
other. Therefore, young men might also anticipate a 
certain amount of role conflict and plan their future 
;roles accordingly. In sum, we would argue that sex 
role attitudes, marital and family plans should be in- 
cluded into status attainment models certadnl^^ 
young women, but preferrably also for young men. 

The studies that have incorporated marital and 
family plans, unlike the traditional literature on 
status attainment, tend to utilize small, specialized, 
and often exclusively female samples. Although not en- 
tirely consistent^ this research demonstrates a certain 
level of -inter relatedness between the vafibus plans. ^ 
For example, some studies suggest that plan^ for timing 
of marriage are related to educational aspirations, for 
young women more so than for young men (Bayer, 1969a, 
b; Gaskell, 1977-78; Shea, Roderick, Zeller, and Kohen, 
1971). Other studies indicate that fertility plans of 
young women are related to their planned labor force 
participation (Gustavus and Nam, 1970; Waite and Stol- 
zenberg, 1976; Westoff and Potvin, 1967; Whelpton, 
Campbell, and Patterson, 1966), their career commitment 
(Palbo, Graham, and Gryskiewicz, 1978; Farley, 1970; 



McLaughlin, 1974), and the sex-typicality of their oc- 
cupational plans (Aneshensel and Rosen, 1980). 

Several alternative interpretations remain, of 
course, after demonstrating such interrelationships. 
First, the direct ion of ciausation remains undetermined, 
given that cro ss-sectioiial data hov e be e n used by mos -t„ 
of the relevant studies. Secondly, the relationship 
could be altogether spurious, i.e., be caused entirely 
by a common, causally prior predictor. This pos- 
sibility can be investigated with cross-sectional data 
(and in some studies has beerv) , using multivariate 
analysis techniques, provided that a measure of the 
postulated common predictor is available in the data. 

Much of the evidence suggesting a relationship 
between general sex role attitudes and plans for adult 
roles is also based on small and often unrepresentative 
samples and mostly bivariate analysis procedures. Ac- 
cording to those studies, sex role attitudes are re- 
lated to some of the marital and fertiMty plans as 
well as to educational and occupational plans (Aneshen- 
sel and Rosen, 1980; Bagly and Anderson, 1974; Gaskell, 
1977-78; McLaughlin, 1974). This is consistent with 
the view that plans are part of a more general 
ideological orientation and the interrelationships be- 
tween them reflect an effect of underlying ideology 
rather than a recognition of the incongruence between 
the specific roles. But such a notion needs to be 
tested explicitly in a multivariate analysis framework. 
If the relationships between the various plans are 
reduced or eliminated when sex role attitudes are con- 
trolled, this suggests that their interrelationships 
were in fact created by their simultaneous 
relationships to sex role attitudes. More concretely, 
women with non-traditional sex role attitudes tend to 
respond along non-traditional lines to a number of dif 
ferent plans and preferences; and vice versa for women 
who hold traditional attitudes. We need to take the 
argument one step further. Since we conceptualize sex 
role attitudes as well as various plans to be outcomes 
of socialization, it is possible that they are all af- 
fected by a powerful Socialization variable. For ex- 
ample, religiosity is likely to have an effect on sex 
role attitudes, as well as on marital and family plans 
and women's labor force participation plans. This pos- 
sibility also needs to be tested in a multivariate 
analysis framework. 

In sum, the research reported here has been 
guided by the following conceptualization of the forma- 
tion of plans. Adolescents* educational, occupational, 
marital, and family plans, including plans about the 
timing of those events, incorporate some of the qumula- 



tive impact of (a) previous socialization experiences 
in family r 'school, and peer group, as well as (b) per- 
sonal attitudes and characteristics. Moreover, such 
plans are .llkelj^„JLO™.i!Bpa marriage and 

cHildbearing patterns, since at this critical stiage iri 
their lives young people make decisions which set the 
stage for much of their future lives (Otto, 1979; Spen- 
ner and Featherman, 197B)* While their impact on later 
attainments documents the significance of plans in the 
process of role attainment, this report focuses only on 
the structure of those plans and on their formation. 

Our research examines a variety of relevant 
socialization dimensions: mother's education, father's 
education, whether the respondent lived with the father 
while growing up, whether he or she lived with the 
mother while growing up, whether the mother worked when 
the respondent was growing up, and the degree of urban 
density of the setting in which the respondent grew up. 
The research also examines personal characteristics: 
race, academic abilities, political orientation, 
religious commitment , frequency of dating a person of 
the opposite sex. Sex role attitudes are viewed as a 
major factor in the . formation of plans. They are con- 
ceptualized as outcomes of socialization experiences 
and personal characteristics, but at the same time we 
hypothesize that they will contribute to the explana- 
tion of plans for adult roles ( i .e. , educational , oc- 
cupational, marital, and family plans). On the other 
hand, we postulate no single causal sequence between 
the various plans. We believe that these plans develop 
in close conjunction with each other, involving 
multiple reciprocal causation. It is our firm conclu- 
sion based on the analytical literature that such com- 
plex causal patterns cannot be sorted out with the 
cross-sectional data which are available to us, and 
that such a taskx would be very difficult even with 
panel data. 

„ Figure 1 lays out the conceptual framework that 
guided our investigations. As the figure indicates, we 
postulate sex role attitudes as a major intervening 
factor between socialization/personal factors on one 
hand and various plans on the other hand. Otherwise, 
we do not specify any causal sequences between the 
plans and preferences shown on the right side of Figure 
r. Although we are convinced that there is a complex 
pattern of interrelationships among the various plans, 
involving most likely reciprocal causation, we are 
equally convinced that our data — and most other avail- 
able data — are not suited to sort out such complex pat- 
terns of interrelationships as we expect to exist be- 
tween these plans. Thus, we limit our analyses to a 
three^step causal sequence as indicated in Figure 1. " 



Given the prominent role that sex role attitudes 
' assume in this framework, they assume a focal position 
in the report being introduced and discussed right 
after the introductory chapters. For reporting and or- 
ganisa^onal purpose only, we also impose an order on 
the set of plans that we discuss in this report. We 
start with plans for the division of labor in the fami- 
ly, then proceed to discuss educational and oc- 
cupational plans, and conclude with the discussion of 
marital and family plans. 
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CHAPTER 2 
METHODS 



THE MONITORING THE FUTURE PROJECT 



Most of the data for the present study are 
provided by a nationwide study of high scrhool seniors, 
called "Monitoring the Future, A Continuing Study of 
the Lifestyles and Values ot Youth, The study is 
being carried out by the Institute for Social Research, 
operating under a series of grants from the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. Although the survey coverage 
includes extensive measurement devoted to drug use and 
cjirectly related topics, a great many other topics are 
included* Of particular importance to the project 
reported here are a variety of plans, expectations, and 
attitudes about marriage, parenting, education, work, 
and the management of family responsibilities* 



Research Design ^ 

The basic research design involves annual data 
collections from high school seniors during the spring 
of each year, beginning with the class of JSTB* Each 

data collection takes place in approximately 125 public 

and private high schools selected to provide an ac- 
curate cross section oiE high sehool seniors throughout 
the United States. ^ 

The present report focuses on the surveys of 
seniors in the five graduating classes of 1976 through 
1980 • (Although many of the questionnaire items 
reported here were included in the 1975 survey, dif- 
ferences, in format and response rates reduce 
comparability-rthus the decision to begin with the 
class of 1976. ) . 



*A more extensive description of the research 
design may be found in Bachman and Johnston ( 1978) • 



Reasons for Focusing on High School Seniors . 
There are several reasons for cJioosing the senior year 
of high school as an optimal point for monitoring the 
plans and attitudes of youth. One is.. that the comple- 
tion of high school represents the end of an important 
developmental stage in this society, since it demar- 
cates both the end of- universal public education and, 
for many^ the end of living in the parental home., 
Therefore, it is a logical point at which to take stock 
of the cumulated influences of these two environments 
on American youth. 

Further, the completion of high school represents 
the jumping-off point, from which young people diverge 
into widely differing social environments including 
college, business firms, military service, and- homemak- 
ing. But. these environmental transitions are not the 
only important changes which coincide with the end o|V - 
high school. Most young men and women now reach- the 
formal age of adulthood shortly _bef ore or after gradua- 
tion; more significantly, they begin to assume adult 
roles, including financial self-support, marriage, and 
parenthood. In other words, young people's careers 
start taking a variety of forms after the completion of 
high school; and plans play an important role in 
directing these career lines. 

Finally, there are some important practical ad- 
vantages to building a system of data collections 
around samples of high school seniors. The last year 
of high school constitutes the final point at which a 
reasonably good national sample of an age-specific 
cohort can be drawn and studied economically. The need 
for systematically repeated, large-scale samples from 
which to make reliable estimates of change requires 
that considerable stress be -laid on efficiency and 
feasibility; the present design meets those requires 
.ments. \ 

One lintitation in the present design is that it 
does not incltide in the target population those young 
men and women who drop out" of high- school before 
graduation (or be^fore the last few months of the senior 
year to be more pirecise). This excludes a relatively 
, „ * small proportion oKeach age cohort— between 15 and 20 
Vi^ percent (Golladay, we, 1977). For the purposes of ^ 
estimating characteristics of the entire age group, the 
omission of high schooix dropouts does introduce certain 
biases; however, their sinall proportion sets outer 
limits on the bias. For the purposes of estimating 
changes from one cohort to^nother, the omission of 
dropouts represents a problem only if different cohorts 
have considerably different proportions who drop out. 
However, we have no reason to expect dramatic changes 
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in those rates for the foreseeable future, and recently 
published government statistics indicate a great deal 
of stability in dropout rates since 1967 (Golladay, 
1976, p. 62; 1977, p. 81). 



Sampling Procedures 

The procedure for securing a nationwide sample of 
high school seniors is a multi-stage one. Stage 1 is 
the selection of particular geographic areas, Stage 2 
is the selection of one or more high schools in each 
area, and Stage 3 is the selection of seniors within 
each high school. ^ 

Stage 1 ; Geographic Areas . The geographic areas 
used in this study are the primary sampling units 
(PSUs) developed by the Sampling Section of the Survey 
Research Center for use in the Center *s nationwide 
interview studies. These consist of 74 primary areas 
throughout the coterminous United States. In addition 
to the 12 liargest metropolitan areas, containing about 
30 percent of the nation* s population, 62 other primary 
areas are included: 10 in the Northeast, 18 in the 
North Central area, 24 in the South,, and 10 in the 
West. Because these same PSUs are used for personal 
interview studies by the Survey Research Center, local 
field representatives can be assigned to administer the 
da ta col lectiofts ifi practically all schools . 

Stage 2; Schools . In the major metropolitan 
areas more than one high school is often included in 
the sampling design; in most other sampling areas a 
single high school is sampled. In all cases, the 
selections of high schools are made such that the 
probability of drawing a school is proportionate to the 
size of its senior class. The larger the senior class 
(according to recent records), the higher the selection 
probability assigned to the high school. When a 
sampled, school is unwilling^to participate, a, replace- 
ment schobl as similar to it as possible is selected 
from the same geographic area. Schools remain in the 
sample for two consecutive years, ^fter which time a 
new school is sampled. Bach year half of the sample 
schools are replaced. 

Stage 3: Students . Within each selected school, 
up to about 400 seniors may be included in the data 
collection. In schools with fewer than 400 seniors, 
the usual procedure is to include all of them in the 
data collection. In larger schools, a subset of 
seniors is selected either by randomly sampling 
classrooms or by some other random method that is con- 
yenient for the school and judged to be unbiased. 
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Sampled weights are assigned to each respondent so as to 
take account of variations in thei sizes of samples from 
one school to another, as well as the (smaller) varia- 
tions in selection probabilities occurring at the ear- 
lier stages of sampling. 

The three-stage sampling procedure described above 
yielded the following numbers of participating schools 
and students: 
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15 
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20 
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Total number 












of schools 


123 


124 


131 


131 


127 



Total number 

of students 16,678 18,436 18,924 16,662 IE, 524 
Student 

response 

^^-~ra.te__ 77% 79% 83% 8Z%\ 82% ^ 



Questionnaire Administration 

The actual questionnaire administration in each 
school is carried out by the local- Survey Research 
Center representatives and their assistants, following 
standardized procedures detailed in a project instruc- 
tion manual. The questionnaires are administered in 
classrooms during normal class periods whenever pos- 
sible; however, circumstances in some schools require 
the use of larger group administrations. 

Content. Areas and Questionnaire Design 

Drug use and related attitudes are the topics 
which receive the most extensive coverage in the 
Monitoring the Future surveys; however, the question- 
naires also deal with a wide range of other subject 
areas including attitudes about government, social in- 
stitutions, race relations, changing roles for women, 
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educational aspirations, occupational aims, marital and. 
famfly plans, as well as a variety of background and 
demociraphic factors^ Given this breadth qi content, 
the study is not presented to respondents as a **drug 
use study, ncr do they tend to view it as such. 

Because many questions are heeded to cover all of 
these topic areas, much of the questionnaire content is 
divided into five different qu.f st ionjiaire forms (which 
are distributed to participants in an ordered sequence 
that^4ASures five virtually identical subsampXes) . 
About one-third of each quest ipnnaire form consists of 
key or "core** variables whi h aj^^e common to all forms* 
All demographic variables, artd nearly all of the drug__ 
use variables are included in this "core" set -of — ^""^ ^ 
measures. This use of the full sample for drug and 
demographic measures provide^ a more accurate estima- 
tion on these dimensions aho^lso makes it possible to 
link these dimensions statistically to all of the other 
measures which are included in a single form only. 



Representativeness of the Sample 

The samples for this study are intended to be rep- 
resentative of high school seniors throughout the 46 
coterminous states. We have already discussed the fact 
that this definition of the sample excludes one impor- 
tant portion of the age cohort: those who have dropped 
out of high school before nearing the end of the senior 
year. But given the aim of representing high school 
seniors, it will now be useful to consider the extent 
to which the obtained samples of schools and students 
are likely to be representative of all seniors. 

We can distinguish at least two ways in which sur- 
vey data of this sort might fall short of, being fully 
accurate: (1) some sampled schools refuse to par- 
ticipate, which could, introduce some bias; and (2) the 
failure to obtain questionnaire data from 100 percent 
of the students sampled in participating schools could 
also introduce bias. 

School Participation . Depending on the year, from 
66% to BOX of the schools initially invited to par- 
ticipate agree to do so; for each school refusal, a 
similar school (in terms of size, geographic area, ur- 
banicity, etc,) is recruited as a replacement . The 
selection of replacement schools almost entirely 
removes problems of bias in region, urbanicity, and the 
lik*e that might result from certain schools refusing to' 
participate. Other potential biases are more subtle, 
however. If any single factor were dominant in most 
refusals, that also might suggest a source of serious 
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bias. In fact, the reasons for a school refusing to 
participate are varied and are often a function Qf hap- 
penstance events; only a -small proportion specifically 
object to the drug content of the survey. Thus we feel 
fairly, confident that school refusals have not serious- 
ly biased the surveys. 

• 

Student 'Participation . Completed questionnaires 
are obtained firom about B0% of all sampled* students in • 
participating schools. The Single most important 
reason that students are missed is that they are absent 
from class at the time of data collection, and in most 
cases it is -not workable to schedule a special follow- 
up data ^.ulleetion for such absent students. 

In addition to absenteeism, student nonparticipa- 
t.ion occurs because of schedule conflicts with school 
trips and other activities which tend to be more fre- 
quent' than usual during the final months of the senior . 
year.. Of course^ some* students refuse to complete or 
to tyrn in the ques'tionnaire. However, the SRC 
represents tiS^es in 'the field estimate this proportion ^ 
at below 3 percent, tnd perhaps as low as 1 percent. 



THE SPECIAL (LONG FORM) DATA- COLLECTION 



Rationale for/the Special Data Collection 

Although the Monitoring the Future data provide 
a rich resource for descriptive ajid trend analyses, 
tlpy are less well suited for 6xtensiye correlational 
and multivariate analyses., because of 'some of the . 
design features of the Monitoring the -Future study. 
Specifically, qlaestions in the annual survey are lo- 
cated in five different questionnaire forms. This 
means that except for demographic and some drug pse 
questions, which are^includtd in each of the five, 
forms, questions can onlj; be related ta questions, that 
appear in the same questibphaire fo^m. - 

- In order to deal rwith this problem, ao ad--- 
ditional data collection was conducted, in the spring of; 
1978. This invdived'a "Long Form" questionnaire which 
included nearly all of the .qvestions cont"aijn*d i.n the 
five Monitoring the Future questionnaire forms, .thereby 
permitting a much- wider range of correlational, 
analyses. , . ' , 
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Selection of Schools for Participation in 
the Long Form Data Collection " 

Working from the lisfting of schools which had par- 
ticipajted in previous Monitoring the Futur,e data col- 
lections, we selected a set of nine schools which, 
taken together, approximated the distribution of the ' 
t 1976 Monitoring the Future sample with regard to 

region, urban density, and school size. Within this 
r stratification, schools were selected not randomly, but 

p so as to exclude Schools which (a) would be asked to 

participate in a future Monitoring the Future sample, 
(b) wece currently part of a special sample desrqned to 
test ^the effects of marijuana law changes, or (c; had 
proven to be particularly troublesome in previous ques- 
[ tionnaire' administrations* Of the nine schools ini- 

tially invited, three refused to participate and were 
replaced witH others conforming to the same general 
[ specifications. In five of the** small and medium sized 

:^ schools, questionnaires were di^stributed to the entire 

senior class; in one small and three large schools, 
students were randomly selected by classroom or home 
room. The overall response rate was 75 percent. 

[ Table 2-1 shows that the distributions on region, 

urban density, and school size are very similar along 
the stratification variables for the Long Form respond- 
ents and the 1976 Monitoring the Future sample, which 
was used ^s the basis for stratification, and more im- 
portantly, the 1978 sample, which will frequently be 
< ^ used in conjunction with the Lon| Form respondents. 



The Long Form Questionnaire 

The Long Form questionnaire combii^ed the materials 
from the five Monitoring the Future forms, deleting 
only duplicates of items that were repeated in several 
or all of the forms. In addition, a few variables re- 
lated to sex role and work attitudes t'hat were not 
retained after the 1975 or 1976 surveys were included 
in the Long Form questionnaire. 



Procedures of the Long Form Data Collection 

The selected schools and students were approached 
;^ in much the same way as in the Monitoring the Future 

study. Three important differences should be noted: 
schools were paid a $100 honorarium; students were paid 
$5 for their participation; and, of course, the ques- 
tionnaires were much longer than those in the Monitor- 
l ing the Future surveys. 
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Pollowing the procedures of the Monitoring the Fu- 
ture study t the specific arrangements for questionnaire 
administration were made by the local Survey Research 
Center representatives. These include visiting the 
schools before the scheduled administrations and hand- 
ing out materials to teachers and students (the 
materials were identical to those used in the Monitor- 
ing the Future study, but the pamphlet to teachers in- 
cluded an extra page describing the specifics of this 
data collection). 

The administrations we^e conducted by the local 
Survey Research Center representatives and their assis- 
tants. Unlike most of the Monitoring the Future ad- 
ministrations. Long Form administrations were conducted 
at the same time for all the eligible seniors from each 
school. Such "mass** administrations were necessary 
since they imposed the least inconyenience on the part 
of the schools when scheduling three-hour administra- 
tion periods for larg6 number^ of seniors. The actual 
administration time was ^pprost^imately 2 1/2 hours. 



COMPARISON OF THE LONG FORM DATA WITH 
THE MONITORING THE FUTURE DATA 



The comparison of the two data sets follows two 
major lines of inquiry. First, the two i^aita sets were 
compared on responses to a standard Set of demographic, 
sex role attitude, and drug^.use variables, since those . 
areas represent the majcxr'locus of either the Long Form 
or the Monitoring the future data collection. The com- 
parisons were based on means of those vjariables as well 
as on correlations between them. Se^c0ily, a specific 
form of response set which appeared in '£he Long Form 
data in long item sets towards the later parts of the 
questionnaire, and which we termed '^straight-line*' 
response pattern, was investigated and its ef fectb on 
means &nd correlations were determined. 



Comparison of' the Two Data Sets on Standard Variables 

- Means and standard deviations for responses of 
males and females who completed the Long Form or one of 
the Monitoring the Future questionnaires are presente(3 
in Tables 2-2 and 2-3. In the case of variables which 
are measured in all five standard Monitoring the Future 
questionnaire forms, the means were calculated by pool- 
ing the respondents from the five forms (in these 
cases, the ranges of means and standard deviations are 
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provided in additional columns). No weights were used 
for calculating the means for the Long Form respond7 
ents, while the Monitoring the Future data were 
weighted in order to take account of variations in the 
sises of samples from one school to another as well as 
the variations ocfcurring at the earlier stages of sam- 
pling (see also Bachmah and Johnston, 1976). 

Differences between means for the Long Form 
respondents and the Monitoring the Future sample were 
evaluated by t-test. A lariger number of strong dif- 
ferences between the two groups appeared than would be 
expected if both were simple random samples from the 
same universe. The pattern of differences suggeists 
that the two groups of seniors are systematically dif- 
ferent, primarily along socio-economic, race and 
academic lines. Specifically, the Long Form respond- 
ents are somewhat more likely to be black, Have less 
educated fathers and mothers, and rate their own 
academic abilities lower than those in the Monitoring 
the Future sample. Male Long Form respondents, in ad- 
dition, lare less likely to plan on going to college. 
Ori the other hand, only small differences exist for 
school grades, drug use variables, political orienta- 
tion, and religious commitment. With regard 'to 
specific sex role attitudes, the Long Form respondents 
reacted more traditionally than the Monitoring the Fu- 
ture sample. 

It is possible to approximate the Monitoring the 
Future sample when analyzing the data from the Long 
Form data collection; this is done by using a weight 
variable in order to scale down the proportion of 
seniors from black and lower socioeconomic background 
among the Long Form respondents to the proportion ob- 
served in the Monitoring the Future sample. Such a 
weight variable was developed in the following way: 
Bivariate tables were calculated for race and parental 
education for both the Long Form and the Monitoring the 
Future samples of 1977 through 19V 9. (The threi^ annual 
samples were used ih combination to smooth put any 
small yearly fluctuations.) The weights were then 
created for each combination of race and parental 
education by dividing the Monitoring the Future 
sampleVs cell N by the Long Form's cell N, and ^multi- 
plying this figure by the Long Form's total N divided 
by the , Monitor ing the Future sample's total N. This 
procedure yields a weight for each cell in the Long 
Form data which adjusts the cell's proportion so as to 
match the proportion in the national sample. The 
weights range from .46 to 1.9; the average weight is 
.98. 
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When comparisons between the Long Form respond- 
ents and the Monitoring the Future respondents were 
repeated using these weights (data not shown), the dif- 
ferences were substantially reduced and all of them 
fell short of statistical significance. This is of 
course the case because the racial and socioeconomic 
imbalances are related to differences in abilities, 
aspirations, and attitudes* 

On a second level of comparison, correlations, 
between demographic characteristics and sex role .atr 
titudinal items, as well as corfelations among sex role 
attitudinal items, were compared across samples. The 
overall distributions of the differences between cor^ 
relations revealed somewhat larger differences than 
would be expected by pure chance.' A more detailed 
look at the direction of the largest differences sug- 
gests little systematic distortion; i.e., in some in- 
stances, ^the Monitoring the Future correlations are 
larger; in some instances the Long Form correlations 
are larger; and in some instances they are of similar 
strength but in opposite directions. (See also Herzog 
and Bachman [1979] for a more detailed description of 
these comparisons. ) 



Investigations of Response Set 

While the comparison of the two data sets revealed 
rather little evidence of systematic differences across 
a variety of means and corre^lations, we did identify 
one specific difference which appears to be related to 
the length of the questionnaire used in the Long Form 
data collection. This difference manifests itself as 
an increased tendency, towards later parts of the Long 
Form questionnaire, to use an identical response 
category for moct. or all it€ims in the same set. In 
other words, respondents are increasingly more likely 
to show some form of position bias in later parts of 
the questionnaire. 

A more detailed account of the form of the posi- 
tion bias and its e'f fects on means and correlations is 
provided in Appendix A and by Herzog and Bachman 
(1981). Here, it must suffice to say that the position 
bias consists of a tendency to respond with the same 
response category to a number of items included in the 
same set. This pattern of responding appears to be 



'These correlations were calculated before the 
weights for the Long Form data were developed and 
therefore do not involve any weighting procedure for 
the Long Form data. ^ 
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restricted to large item sets which are located towards' 
the end of a long questionnaire; and even among those 
sets of items, some show very little of this response 
pattern. We suspect that the sets dealing with ques- 
tions of a. very personal and/or interesting subject 
matter are less susceptible to this response pattern 
than are the ones dealing with isstaes of little direct 
relevance to the respondent's life. 

The response pattern described above does have an 
effect on mean scores: means are biased towards the 
predominant position of the stereotypical response. 
There is also an effect on correlations involving ques- 
tions from the same set of items: due to the operation 
-of the response bias, pairs of questions show positive 
correliat ions that are higher, -and/ox-Jiegativ^!:JCOj:x.el^^ 
iions that are lower, than would be the case without 
the influence of the Response bias. Correlations in- 
volving one item from a set afflicted with substantial 
response set and another **non-af f licted" item show min- 
imal bias. 



ANALYTICAL PROCEDURES AND PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 



At the end of the previous chapter we outlined 
the research objectives that are addressed in this 
report arid the general strategy that is used in analyz- 
ing the dafa7~:We now specify the analytical procedures — 
in somewhat more detail and describe the tabular, 
presentation of the. findings. 

As we described in the first chapter, our inves-^ 
tigations begin with a presentation of sex role at- 
titudes that seniors hold. We then examine the 
preferences of division of labor between spoiises that 
they hold for their future marriage; their plans and 
expectations for education and work; and their plans 
and expectations for iriarriage and family formation. 

Tabular presentation of data . A standard format 
for analyses and data presentation is followed in Chap- ^ 
ters 3 through 6. For each of the measurement areas 
within a chapter, we provide several standard tables of 
data. The first type of table in each case include^ 

(a) the complete wording of the questionnaire items; 

(b) the response distributions for male and female 
seniors in the class of 1980; (c) mean values for male 
and female seniors for the classes of 1976 through 
1980; and (d) correlation coefficients indicating the 
strength of sex differences and the strengths of cohort 



trends from 1976 through 1980 by sex. The second 
standard type of tables presents the correlations be* 
tveen each' questionnaire item (or index) and a set of 
standard background factors, as well as the variance 
accounted for by the entire set of background factors, 
using combined data from the senior classes of 1976 
throygh 1980. (These background factors are described 
in Table 2-4.) 

The two standard data tables described above make 
use of data from the large and nationally representa- 
tive Monitoring the Future project. The remaining 
tables are based on the special survey of about 1000 
seniors in 1978r designed to permit a wider range of 
correlational analyses. The third type^ of standard 
table e xa mines-^^feer^relatJioiishi^ag^ tems^ 
and/or indexes which appear within a particular chap- 
ter. The fourth type of standard table, employed' in 
Chapters 4 through 6, presents bivariate and multi- 
variate relational analyses in which background fac- 
tors, sex role attitudes, and other relevant measures, 
are examined as predictors (or correlates) of the 
various plans and attitudes concerning- marriage, 
parenthood, education, and occupation. 

Data analysis procedures . The tables described 
above contain statist ics- result ing from various 
analytical techniques which we will now discuss in 
somewhat more detail. In the first set^ of tables, 
which show response distributions for 1980 and means 
for 1976 through 1980 by sex, we quantified the sex 
differences and cohort trend differen ce s by u s ing cor- 
relation coefficients. The coefficient for sex ihdi- 
cates the strength of the overall sex difference; a 
positive coefficient indicates higher values among 
females (males are coded 1, females « 2). The coeffi- 
cient for cohort trend indicates the strength of, the 
linear trend 1976 through 1980 within each sex; a posi- 
tive coefficient indicates higher values in more recent 
years (member^s of the class of 1976 are coded 1; ' 
1977=2; 1978«3; 1979«4; 1980«5). 

The second set of tables shows how each specific 
questionnaire item is correlated with a standard set of 
background factors. Since preliminary analyses had in- 
dicated relatively few and inconsistent differences 
when comparing correlations from different graduating 
classes, the correlations in these tables are based on 
data that are combined from the classes of 1976 through 
1980. The amount of variance that can be explained by 
this entire set of standard background variables is 
also included in the tables. 



;v Tables of the third tyjpe are presented where 
interrelations between specific items are of interest. 
Often such a presentation is used to clarify our deci* 
sions about forming indexes from various sets of items. 

The fourth set of tables focuses on results from 
multiple regression analyses (although bivariate cor- 
relations are also included). Specif ically, standar- 
dized regression coefficients and the amount of ex- 
plained variance are presented. The number of regres- 
sion analyses is determined by the number of independ- 
ent factors that we chose to investigate; and this num- 
ber is generally higher in later chapters, because 
relevant concepts introduced in earlier chapters are 
incorporated. 

In most analyses of the Monitoring the Future 
data we do not use any statistical significance tests; 
rather, our interpretation relies exclusively on the 
strength or importance of the relationships. We chose 
this strategy because the number of respondents in the 
Monitoring the Future data is so large that even weak 
effects are statistically significant, although not 
necessarily meaningful,' On the other hand, the data 
from the Long Form data collection are based on far 
fewer respondents; thus measures of statistical sig- 
nificance become more critical in guiding, interpreta- 
tions. 

Statistical significance estimates for the Long 
Form data are somewhat hampered by our difficulties of 
making reasonable as sumptions about design effects^, 
—short of extensi-ve^anii^costl^^ sy ex- 



•The design effect is a measure of the dif- 
ference between data from a complex sample as described 
above and data from a simple random sample. In this 
complex sample clusters of students attending the same 
school are deliberately chosen (so as to keep surveying 
costs within bounds). Since students who attend the 
same school tend to resemble one another more than two 
randomly selected students, less unique information is 
learned from each individual student in a complex 
sample design than in a simple random sample, in which 
students would be chosen without regard to the school 
they attend. This implies that observed values have 
larger error margins in complex samples than in simple 
random samples. Traditional tests of statistical sig- 
nificance are based on the assumption of a simple ran- 
dom sample; therefore, test statistics should be ad- 
justed using a design effect estimate when complex 
samples are being used. This is most easily done by 
reducing the number of respondents correspondingly. 
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trapolation from the Monitoring the Future data, on 
which some design effect calculations had been per- 
formed/ and by taking differences in cluster size and 
weighting procedures into account/ we can make at least 
a "semi-educated" guess about the design effect for 
most of the variables of interest in the Long Form 
data, l^e believe that this design effect is no lower 
than 2/ possibly higher. Concretely, a design effect 
of 2 means that for the purpose of statistical sig- 
nificance calculations we assume that the actual number 
of respondents of our complex sample is only as effec- 
tive as a random sample of half that size. Therefore, 
the significance levels indicated in most Long Form 
tables assume samples half the size of the actual num- 
ber of respondents. (This applies to tables where data 
for males ahd females are analyzed separately; when 
they are combined, a design effect of 2.5 is used.) 
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Ub\t 2-1 

Difttr Ibuttont of Long Form Rtspondtnts and Monitoring "the Future Samples 
on Region, Urban Density, and Size of School 
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CHAPTER 3 
SEX ROLE ATTITUDES 



A rapidly growing literature reports on sex rol/e 
attitudes of various subgroups ot the U.S. population; 
on the formation of these attitudes, and on their / 
change in recent years. Although the term sex role/ 
attitude*" is often left undefined, a range of foci can 
be distinguished. One focus is on norms about gender 
differences in roles and behaviors: most notably, men 
should operate in the public sphere where they hold 
paid employment; women should remain in the private 
sphere, attending to home and children. Another focus 
is on belief s about personality differences by gender: 
Men are aggressive and ambitious; women are dependent 
and emotional. A third focus is on beliefs about/ 
stratification by gender: the issue is whether women 
should have the same opportunities and receive the same 
Inwards as men. In other words, some treatments/ of 
sex role attitudes focus on gender differences as such, 
others on the consequences of such differences. / In- 
dividuals who subscribe to such differences and dif- 
ferential opportunities and rewards are described as 
holding "traditional" sex role views, although the term 
"sexist" has also been used (e.g., Bayer, 1975; 
Angrist, Mickelsen, and Penna, 1977). The opposite end 
of the continuum has been termed "egalitarian" (e.g., 
Mason and Bumpass, 1975; Mason et al., 1976; Thornton 
and Preedman, 1979), "contemporary" (e.g. , Lipman- 
Blumen, 1972; Vanf ossen , 1977) , "modern" (e.g., Orcutt 
and Bayer, 1978), or "feminist" (e.g. , Parelius, 1975; 
Mason and Bumpass, 1975). Our own preference is to 
refer to sex role attitudes as ranging on a continuum 
from" traditional to non-traditional , where "non- 
traditional" attitudes are those which do not urge dif- 
ferences in roles or opportunities based on gender. 

Research in which more than one of those concep- 
tualizations of sex role attitudes was used shows that 
the support for role differentiation constitutes a dif- 
ferent dimension from the support for equal oppor- 
tunities (e.g., Mason and Bumpass, 1975). There is 
some evidence to suggest that recently these two dimen- 
sions have become more highly interrelated (Mason, 
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Czajka, and Arber, 1976)^ suggesting a growing tendency 
toward ideological consistency in sex role attitudes. 

We can draw a fairly clear theoretical distinc- 
tion between sex role attitudes as general beliefs 
about women's and men's roles, on one hand, and per- 
sonal preferences for one's own family and work life, 
on the other hand. Thus, for example, a woman might 
strongly reject the notion that "women ought to stay 
home and leave paid employment to men," bu% at the same 
time her own personal preference might be the role of 
full-time homemaker and mother. The two positions are 
by no means incompatible, although we would Expect 
general attitudes to be positively associated with per- 
sonal preferences. In the present chapter we limit our 
focus to sex role attitudes; later we will examine some 
of the ways in which such attitudes impact on the 
"tradit ionality" of personal plans and preferences. 

Sex role attitudes are acquired by the in- 
dividual during the socialization process. First and 
foremost, the attitudes prevalent in the parental home 
and the actual behaviors displayed by parents con- 
stitute a critical set of influence factors on the 
child. For example, paid employment by the mother has 
been reported to foster non-traditional sex role at- 
titudes (as well as higher than average career aspira- 
tions and higher evaluation of female competence) in 
daughters (Hoffman and Nye, 1974), although the process 
by which the effect of mothers work gets transmitted is 
less well understood. The absence of the father has 
be6n linked to problems with masculine identification 
in boys. However, that research is fraught with 
methodological shortcomings (see, ei^g. , Saf ilios- 
Rothschild, 1979); the most critical one for our pur- 
pose is that sex role attitudes are conceptualized in a 
bipolar form as either masculine or feminine, and 
intermediate or mixed forms of identification are ack- 
nowledged as a failure of developing proper identifica- 
tions. . ^ 

More global parameters of the parental home and 
immediate environment also have been reported to as- 
sociated with sex role attitudes and behaviors. Among 
them, socioeconomic status of the parental family shows 
some relationships, although the evidence has not ac- 
cumulated to a consistent pattern of findings. Oh^ one 
hand, support for non-traditional sex role attitudes 
has always been concentrated among the higher 
socioeconomic and particularly among the more highly 
educated adults (Mason and Bumpass, 1975; Mason, Czaj- 
ka, and Arber, 1976; Thornton and Freedman, 1979) and 
awareness about distinct sex roles is higher among 
children from a working class background (Safilios- 
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Rothschild, 1979). On the p^her-hand, husbands in 
higher job echelons and higher income brackets are less 
likely to have a working wif^ (Kreps, 1971)? they ex- 
perience more work demands thipt interfere with their 
involvement in housework and child care (Blood and 
Wolfe, 1960); and they have more marital power to 
resist such involvement (ErickWen, Yancey, and Erick- 
sen, 1979). These di fferences\ suggest that parents in 
higher socioeconomic strata portray more traditional 
sex roles than parents from lower socioeconomic strata 
despite their higher endorsement of non-traditional sex 
roles. \ 

Another global parameter4-which is to some 
degree related to social class~\is the racial and eth- 
nic setting of the family. Black women on the average 
have never assumed as traditional a role as have white 
women: they were always more likely to hold paid 
employment (Bowen and Finegan, 1969; Sweet, 1973) and 
to maintain a strong position in the family (Ericksen, 
et al., 1979; Scanzoni, 1971; Willie and Greenblatt, 
197B), Therefore, they presumably portray more 
egalitarian sex roles to their offsprings. 

Other societal institutions are, of course, ex- 
erting influence on the formation of sex role attitudes 
in addition to parental influence, \ For example, role 
differentiation by sex is an integral part of Judeo- 
Christian religions. Although there appears to be some 
variation among specific religious denominations, most 
of them. support the traditional family and its procrea- 
tive function, and thereby indirectly discourage change 
of the female role. Some research ip fact suggests a 
relationship between traditional sex role attitudes and 
religiosity (Bernard, 1975), 

By the same token, notions of male supremacy are 
fundamental parts of a patriarchical social structure 
(Lipman-Blumen and Tickamyer, 1975), while philosophies 
on the left tend to view women's emancipation as a form 
of class struggle and thus support thdir equality. 
Liberal political views might therefore be expected to 
be related positively to sharing of roles as' a means of 
achieving equality between the sexes (Hershey and Sul- 
livan, 1977), \ 

The learning of sex role attitudes begins at a 
very young age through socialization mechanisms such as 
differential parental treatment and reinforcement of 
the sexes, observational learning, and dognitive under- 
standing of what it means "to be a man or a woman" 
(Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974), Thus notiohs of what con- 
stitutes sex-appropriate behaviors are already present 
in quite young children, as demonstrated 1 by Hartley 



(1959*-1960> 1964). Since learning continues and cogni- 
tive capabilities develop throughout childhood into 
early adolescence, sex role attitudes are postulated to 
become more established as a child grows older. There 
is in fact some evidence to suggest that older children 
are more sex'-typed in th^r behaviors and plans than 
younger ones (Kagan and^noss, 1962; Maccbby and Jack*- 
lin, 1974; Rosen and Aneshensel, 1978). 

The cognitive-developmental approach to sex role 
development (Kohlberg, 1966; Rebecca, Hefner, and 
Oleshansky, 1976) suggests that such a consolidation of 
sex-typed behaviors and attitudes only occurs up to a 
certain developmental stage, i.e., till the conformis- 
tic stage is reached. When the individual progresses 
beyond that stage, sex role attitudes become more dif- 
ferentiated and more flexible, overcoming conformistic 
and stereotyped attitudes. Since cognitive development 
is closely relate;d to intelligence, we would expect 
non-traditional sex role attitudes among adolescents to 
be related to their intelligence and abilities. 

Moreover, the socialization process continues 
throughout the life span, as Brim (1968) has convinc- 
ingly argued. Thus, sex role attitudes may be modified 
according to new experiences. Among adolescents, we ' 
would expect that the dating experiences will have an 
impact on sex role attitucjes. Since frequent dating at 
least among young women probably reflects orientation 
towards traditional female roles, we would expect it to 
be related with traditional sex role attitudes. Some 
evidence is in fact available to support this notion 
(Scanzoni and Fox, 1980). 

In the wake of the women's liberation movement, 
attitudes about the proper roles of the sexes have been 
changing rather rapidly, resulting in a climate of in- 
creasingly , equal opportunities for women and men. 
There is now widespread support for equality of women 
in educational opportunities , equal pay for equal work, 
and- equal access to political offices (Bayer, 1975; 
Ferree, 1974; Mason et al., 1976; Spitze and HUber, 
1980; Thornton and Freedman, 1979). Attitudes have 
also become more favorable towards paid work by married 
women and even by mothers of young children (Mason et 
al., 1976; Parelius, 1975). 

The measures of sex role attitudes presented here 
were largely taken from earlier studies, a^ indicated 
below. The most common question format is a statement 
of the way things "should" be, with the respondent 
asked to indicate extent of agreement or disagreement 
(including a "neither" category for respondents who 
have mixed views, are neutral, or simply do not have a 
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clear opinion) • Each of these items clearly invite the 
respondent to prescribe or endorse certain role arran- 
gements for women and/or men. Other items, which also 
use the agree-disagree response format, are statements 
of "the way things are** rather than the way they should 
be. For some such items, it may not be entirely clear 
whether agreement represents endorsement; nevertheless, 
we have included them because they have appeared in 
other studies and because they do show relationships 
similar to those for the **should** items. In any case, 
however, thesei terns refer to the general population, 
as opposed to the respondent's own preferences. 

!We have found it useful to ^roup our measures of 
sex role attitudes under the following topics: 

Equal opportunities for women in the public 
sphere 

Preference for patriarchical family 

— Encouraging a daughter ' s independence 

— Effects of a wife/mother working outside the 
home 

— Importance of the parent role for males and 
females 

Conventional marriage, extramarital sex 

In the following sections we explore each of these 
topics in turn, looking at (1) overall levels of agree- 
ment or disagreement, (2) differences between male and 
female seniors, (3) any evidence of change (trends) 
during the past five years, and (4) patterns of cor* 
relations between sex role attitudes and various dimen- 
sions of background and other characteristics. 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 



Of 

The four items which are relevant to this topic 
probe equal opportunities for both sexes in education, 
occupation afid pay. As a convenience to our discus** 
sion, and also because it provides a means of reducing 
the effects of response error and thus sharpening our 
findings, we have computed an index of attitudes about 
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equal opportunities (a mean of the four items in Table 
3-1.1).^ \ 



Descriptive Results and Trends 

The large majority of high school seniors agree — 
or at least agree mostly — that womeri should have equal 
opportunities, as shown on the left-hand side of Table 
3-1.1. But within that overall pattern „of agreement , 
there are a number of important differences, having to 
do partly with what sort of equality is being con- 
sidered and partly with who is responding. The most 
obvious and also the most important difference involves 
gender; a majority of male seniors are in favor of 
equality, but support for sexual equality is consis- 
tently and substantially higher among female seniors. 
The percentage distributions show the gender differen- 
ces very clearly for seniors in the class of 1980; and 
the trends in means, shown in the right-hand side of 
the table, indicate that these attitudes have not been 
changing very much during the past five years. For 
each of the four items in the table, the mean ratings 
are practically identical for female seniors in the 
classes of 1976 through 1980. Among male seniors, on 
the other hand, a very modest increase in egalitarian 
views appeared from 1976 through 1980, suggesting a 
slight harrowing of the gap. Nevertheless, there is 
quite a long way to go before the gap is closed; at 
the rate of change suggested by these particular data, 
it would not disappear until sometime in the next cen- 
tury. 

/ 

When we look at the four specific items shown in 
Table 3-1.1, it is clear that some kinds of equality 
are more generally acceptable than others. Practically 
no one, male or female, disagrees with the idea that 
educational opportunities should be equal between the 
sexes; but even in that area some nine percent of 
female seniors and 16 percent of male seniors fall 
short of unqualified agreement. In the area of work, 
the minorities expressing disagreement are larger, and 
so are the gender differences: Equal pay for equal work 
is a proposition which receives full agreement from 
about nine out of ten female seniors, contrasted with 
seven of ten male seniors. The departures from agree- 
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'Other indexes are employed throughout this 
report whenever several items (a) are clearly related 
on conceptual grounds, (b) are intercorrelated and show 
basically similar patterns of correlations with other 
variables, and (c) happen to appear in the same ques- 
tionnaire form. 
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ment are even greater in response to the statement that 
"women should be considered as seriously as men for 
jobs as executives or politicians**; less than half of 
the males fully agree, compared with three quarters of / 
the females. Finally/ the statement that **a woman 
should have exactly the same job opportunities as a 
man** receives the least unquali f ied agreement (40 per-/\ 
cent among male seniprs, 56 percent among females). It 
is of interest to^^rote that male responses to this lat- 
ter item are not very different, on the average, from 
their responds to the preceding item on equal con- 
sideration for executive or political jobs. Among 
females, however, the differences are greater, primari- 
ly reflecting a shift from *'agree*' to *'mostly agree.*' 
We speculate that for some females, and also a few 
males, the word **exactly** may represent a bit of a 
stumbling bl6ck. Thus if one holds that even a tiny 
handful of occupations--e.g. , washroom attendant or 
coach of the women's basketball team — ought to be 
gender specific, then one might feel constrained to ex- 
press less than full agreement with the item as stated. 
(The parallel item on. exactly equal educational oppor- 
tunities seems less prc^blemat ic . ) 



Background Characteristics 

We discussed earlier a number of dimensions of so- 
cial background and early etxperiences which might 
predict an individual's sex role attitudes. Table 
3-2^1 presents, separately for male and female seniors, 
the ways in which thirteen such dimensions are corre- 
lated with attitudes toward equal opportunities for 
women. Note, however, that Table 3-2.1 does not in- 
clude any data on trends in correlations, because our 
prelimitiary examination of the data did not reveal any 
clear trends. Given that finding, we judged it useful 
to present the correlations using combined data from 
all five' senior classes, 1976 through 1980. This 
produces a fairly high degree of precision; specifical- 
ly, we estimate that the five percent ( two-tailed) con- 
fidence intervals for single correlations are smaller 
than ±.03 while those for differences between male and 
female correlations are smaller than ^.04. Thus, even 
though some of the relationships reported here are 
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relatively small, we have a good deal of confidence in 
their accuracy.* 

Perhaps the most general point to be made about 
the correlations appearing in Table 3f-2.1 is that there 
are some fairly substantial differences between male 
and female seniors in the extent to which their views 
about equal opportunities are predictable from the 
dimensions of background and experience shown in the 
table. If one considered only the gender differences 
in response distributions, which indicate much more 
uniformity among females than among males in their en- 
dorsement of equal opportunities, one might expect that, 
female attitudes would be less "predictable** simply be- 
cause they evidence less variability. In fact, 
however, the correlational data show that female views' 
about equal opportunities are more predictable than 
those of males. Indeed, about three times as much 
variance in attitudes for females than for males is ex- 
plainable in terms of the factors that were explored 
here. 

Among the most important predictors of support for 
equal opportunity are those dimensions having to do 
with academic accomplishment; grades, college plans, , 
and self-concept of academic ability have product- 
moment cbrrelations of .15 to .18 for female seniors, 
and .09 to . 1 1 for males. Related to the seniors' own 
academic interests and accompli J5h!nents are their 
parents' educational attainments; thus it is, not 
surprising to find these are also positively correlated 
with support for equal opportunities. Regression 
analyses, not reported irf detail here, support the 
interpretation that the impact of parents' education 
occurs indirectly via the seniors' own educational 
aspirations and accomplishments, since regression coef- 
ficients for parental education on attitudes tovf#etI 
equal opportunities are virtually zero, once the 
seniors' academic plans and iaccomplishments are con- 
trolled. . • " . • . 



•The usual estimates of confidence ' intervals , are 
'based on statistical procedures .designed for simple 
random samples. Our complex samples thus had to be ad- 
justed or "discountlBdJ?- according to design effects dis- 
cussed and estimated elsewhere. Assuming a single- form 
design effect of 1.5, and given annual samples of about 
1,500 males and females, the five icohorts ( 1976 thrpugh 
1980) yield samples of about 7,500 ma(les -and "7,500 
females per form, each with an "effec'tiye M" of about 
5,000. , . • . " ■* • : 




Several other relationships require only brief 
mention at this point. There is a slight tendency, 
among both male and female seniors, for those with more 
urban backgrounds to show higher support for equal 
treatment? put differently, it appears that seniors in 
rural areas are a bit more traditional than their 
counterparts living in the cities. Among females it 
further appears that support for equal opportunity is 
somewhat weaker among those with strong commitment to 
^ religion and with relatively conservative political 
views; each of these relationships is much weaker among 
males. Finally, black females show a bit less support 
for equal treatment than do white females, while there 
are no similar racial differences among males. This 
particular racial difference is somewhat atypical. As 
will be shown below, on many other sex role dimensions 
blacks — both males and females — are somewhat less 
traditional than whites. 



PATRIARCHICAL FAMILY STRUCTURE 



Two items which have appeared' in other studies of 
sex role attitudes were included in the present study 
as examples of rather strong traditional sex role 
stereotypes. Both have to do with views about "ideal"* 
family arrangements, and agreement with the items could 
be characterized as support for a patriarchicfiil type of 
family. Specifically, they refer to the two major 
dimensions of sex segregat ion*' in the nuclear family: 
division of labor and division of power. Th^se items, 
like those in the previous section, reveal substantial 
differences between sex role attitudes of young men and 
young women . 
« >} 

Beginning" witji the more .extreme of the two items, 
the statement that "The husband should make all the im- 
portant decisions in the family," (an item which had 
been included in previous surveys, for example the 1970 
National Fertility Study) we find that there is more 
disagreement than agreement among both ma\e an^ female 
seniors (see Table 3-1.2, leftrhan'd panel). All in 
all, responses to this item reflect a fairly strong 
rejection of male supremacy. 

The other item is not stated in terms of hoW 
things "should" be, but rather makes an assertion about 
what is "usually better for everyone involved" — in this 
case a male achievement role outside the home and a 
female role limiteil to child reari^ng and homemaking. 
The^ question thus has the difficulty of representing 



things as they ^^usually** are rather than as the > 
respondent thinks they ought to, be. In other words, it 
confounds the respondent's perceptions of the statisti- 
cal norm with his or her personal attitudes. Moreover, 
the statement leaves out an important specification: 
It is phrased as comparison, but the alternative is not 
defined (i.e., better than what?). In spite of these 
technical difficulties, the item has some history of 
use in surveys, and the responses (in Table 3-^1.2, 
left*hand side) help to indicate the reason for its 
popularity. The gender differences again are substan- 
tial, and this time we see that more majLes agree than 
disagree, whereas the reverse is true for females. But 
perhaps more interesting than this difference is the 
fact that only about half of the females express dis- 
agreement, and well over one third indicate agreement. 
This represents a considerable contrast with the very 
high rates ,of female endorsement of the equal oppor- 
tunity items. Clearly there are some female seniors , 
who favor equal opportunities but nevertheless view the 
more traditional family arrangement as ''usually better 
for everyone involved." Such views, of course, are not 
really contradictory even though we describe one as 
traditional and the other as egalitarian; the former 
refers to equal opportunities in the public arena, as- 
suming women wish to pursue equal goals as men, while 
the latter refers to whether women should pursue equal 
goals in the first place. 



Trends 

These attitudes concerning the patr iatchical family 
/structure have undergone some change during recent 
years. There has been a gradual decline in the propor- 
tion of seniors favoring the traditional male, achiever/ 
female homemaker model. Female seniors in the class of 
.1976. were split just about evenly on the issue (a mean 
of 3.05 on -a" scale of 1 to 5); but in the class of 
I960,; as "tioted above,^ disagreement outweighed agreement 
Ca mean of. 2.68)^. 'The shift for males was nearly as 
large ( f rom -3.B5 .doWn tO!3.51). Also, there has been a 
very ' slighV/decline in support for the idea that the 
.husband should make all the important decisions in the 
family. 

Background Characteristics 

The pattern of cbrreleftions with background fac- 
tors shown in Table 3-2.2 is similar in several 
respects to those involving the equal opportunity views 
(see Table* 3-2.1). Here again, the correlations tend 
to be stronger for the females than for the males, al- 



though the differences are not as large. or /consistent 
as before. Again, academic accompli shment/s of seniors 
(and their parents) are positively associated with non- 
traditional sex role attitudes, though all of the 
relationships are quite modest in size. /Support for 
patriarchical family arrangements is also slightly as- 
sociated with political conservatism, religious commit- 
ment, and a rural background. Additionally, seniors 
whose mothers worked outside the home are a bit below 
average, in agreement with the statement that things 
work best when thk woman stays home; since the connect- 
tion is a fairly iobvious one, it ^s perhaps surprising 
that the relationship is not larger^ / As has been 
pointed out by others (Macke and Morgan, 197B), in 
evaluating the impact pf a mother's /work on attitudes 
and preferences 6-t her children it may be critical to 
know how the mother felt about her work. 



ENCOURAGING A DAUGHTER* S INDEPENDENCE 
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least a part of the/ existing differentia- 
and rewards by sex /appears to be based on 
socialization practice, a critical dimen- 
ole attitudes deals/ with such practices, 
asserts that "parents should encourage 
independence in their daughters as in 
n item from the 1/i970 National Fertility 
to attitudes about sex role socializa- 
cated in Table 3+1.3, the gender dif- 
bstantial. While among male seniors 
han one third i|ndicate agreement with 
d another third "mostly agree," among 
th^n two thirds agree, another 20 percent 

nd only 5 percent disagree. Once 
s tne possibilit/y of various interpreta- 
guestion. One» might, in fact, hold the 
king\ alone on a /dark street (which could 
a sort pf "independence") is more 

daughters thanf f or sons, and that inde- 
efore\ should npt be fostered equally among 



Trends and Backgrounp Chara/cteristics 

As the data in tables/3-1.3 and 3-2.3 indicate, 
responses to this item about independence in daughters 
have not shifted appreciahfly during the late seventies, 
nor are they correlated wi^th academic abilities or most 
other background dimensions. Among females the general 
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tendency for traditional sex role views to be as- 
sociated with religious commitment and political con- 
servatism is, reflected here again, but the effects are 
not very strong. 



EFFECTS OF A WIFE OR MOTHER WORKING OUTSIDE THE HOME 



As we will show in the next chapter^ preferences 
for paid employment by the wife are critically affected 
by whether the wife is assumed to have children to care 
for. This relationship suggest that beliefs about ef- 
fects of a mother's work on her children are an impor- 
tant aspect of sex role attitudes, in the sense that 
these beliefs help sustain traditional attitudes about 
the division of labor between the spouses. Table 3-1.4 
presents two items dealing with this issue, one stated 
in positive, one in negative terms. Both items were 
included in the 1970 National Fertility Study. While 
the responses show the now-familiar gender differences, 
they also show some of the highest levels of female 
support for traditional sex roles. 

Trends in Beliefs about Effects on Children 

Slightly more female seniors agree than disagree 
with the statement that "a preschool child is likely to 
suffer if the mother works." Among male seniors, 
agreement exceeds disagreement by a factor of nearly 
three to one. On the other hand, the assertion that "a 
working mother can establish just as warm and secure a 
relationship with her children as a mother who does not 
work** prompts ^hree times as much agreement as dis- 
agreement among females, whereas males divide about 
equally. These responses«of seniors in the class of 
1980, while reflecting a good deal of traditionality , 
are nevertheless somewhat less traditional than respon- 
ses from the class of 1976. As the table shows, there 
has been a fairly steady shift in a non-traditional 
direction f or"^ both males and females. 



Background Characteristics 

Since the above two items are correlated in 
similar ways to background factors (although the signs 
are opposite) , and since they are appreciably intercor- 
related (r « -.48 for males, -.51 for females), an in- 
dex based oh the two items will prove useful as a way 
of simplifying and sharpening the pattern to be 
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described. These particular sex role views show no ap- 
preciable correlation with seniors* (nor parents*) 
academic accomplishments, although there is a very 
modest tendency for females planning on a college 
education to be less traditional in their views about 
working mothers (see Table 3-2.4). Political conser- 
vatism ajnd religious commitment continue to correlate 
with traditionality in these specific indicators of sex 
role attitudes, and the links are slightly stronger for 
females than for males. 

The strongest predictor of a senior's attitudes 
about working mothers is his or her own expex^ience 
while growing up. The more extensively a senior's 
mother was employed outside the home during that time, 
the more likely the senior is to hold positive views 
about working mothers. Thus it appears that most 
seniors whose mothers worked did not conclude that they 
"suffered** unduly, or were deprived of **warm and secure 
relat ionships** with their mothers. 

Another rather strong predictor of views about 
working mothers is race; blacks are less traditional 
than whites, and the differences are somewhat larger 
than the correlation coefficients might imply (because 
correlations are constrained by the fact that there are 
many more whites than blacks in our samples). Of 
coyrse, a majority of black seniors had experienced a 
mother holding a paid job most or all of the time when 
they were growing up, compared with only about half as 
miany whites. Accordingly , a part of the racial dif- 
ference might be attributable directly to this personal 
experience. But regression analyses (not displayed 
here) indicate that most of the racial difference 
remains after taking account of whether the respondent 
had a working mother, and thus we must conclude that 
part of the effect of race is due to broader subcul- 
tural differences related to sex role attitudes. 



Trends in Beliefs about Effects on Marriage 

Three more items dealing with different effects of 
a wife*s employment are displayed in Table 3-1.5. 
Responses to these items indicate that a majority of 
the seniors agree (or mostly agree) that **having a job 
gives a wife more of a chance to develop herself as a . 
person"; that a majority disagree (or mostly disagree) 
with the assertion that "having a job takes away from a 
woman's relationship with her husband**; and that these 
majorities are larger among females than among males. 
Neither of these two items has shown a clear pattern of 
change during the late seve'^ties. 
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While the two items described above are stated in 
terms of the way things "are", the third item in Table 
3-1.5 is a statement of what "should" be the case: "if 
a wife works, her husband should jtake a greater part in 
housework and child care." There is a good deal of 
support for that statement, but not without some reser- 
vation on the part of females as well as males. Close 
to one third of the females and somewhat more of the 
males mostly agree with the statement; but the "dis- 
agree" or "neither" categories are checked by just over 
one quarter of the males and just under one quarter of 
the females among seniors in the class of 19B0. There 
has been some movement in seniors' responses to this 
item during the late seventies; in fact, the mean score 
for males in the class of 19B0 just equals the mean 
score that females had in the class of 1976 (suggesting 
that along this dimension males are only four years 
"behind" females). It may be worth noting that here 
again we deal with an item that presents some wording 
problems. The item makes a comparative statement ("a 
greater part") but the base of the comparison is not 
specified. For example, many seniors prefer equal 
sharing of childcare even if only the husband is 
employed, and such individuals might not fully endorse 
a "greater" (i.e., more than equal) part in childcare 
for the husband whose wife is also employed. 



Background Characteristics 

• ■• V 

The correlations with background factors displayed 
in Table 3-2.5 show a number of weak relationships. 
There is a slight tendency for the more academically 
oriented females to be less traditional in their views 
about working wives. Perhaps more interesting is the 
fact that, unlike the previously discussed items, views 
about a working wife's relationship, with her husband pr 
"development of herself as a person" are not correlated 
with race or with the experience of growing up while 
oneXs mother was employed. We cannot help speculating 
that the lack of predictability may be due to the fact 
that these particular items are somewhat less clear in 
their meaning than most of the other items reflecting 
sex role attitudes. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE PARENTING ROLE 



This section, and especially the next one, present 
data which are of some relevance to our present discus- 
sion, but which do not fall so clearly within our 



definition of sex role attitudes as the items discussed 
before, since they do not explicitly refer to the divi- 
sion of labor between the sexes nor to differences in 
influence and opportunities. In this section we ex- 
amine the views of high school seniors about the impor- 
tance, or value, of raising children, and about whether 
mothers and fathers should spend more time with their 
children. These items are located in two different 
questionnaire forms in order that seniors are not 
tempted either to draw distinctions or to strive for 
complete consistency in their Responses concerning 
motherhood and fatherhood. (One form contains an item 
on the importance of fatherhood and an item about 
whether mothers should spend more time with children. 
The other form asks the parallel questions about 
motherhood and about fathers, respectively. A two-item 
index was computed for each form.) 

The, responses to the four items on parenting, 
shown in Table 3-1.6, indicate that a majority of 
seniors, both male and female, consider parenthood a 
very fulfilling experience, and feel that most parents 
should spend more time with their children. Looking 
more closely at responses to the two items concerning 
parenthood as a fulfilling experience, we find no dif- 
ference in male and female seniors' views about the im- 
portance of fatherhood; furthermore, female seniors* 
views about motherhood are essentially the same (on the 
average) as the views about fatherhood. (Note however, 
that nearly twice as many female seniors disagree here 
than in the comparable item regarding fathers, although 
the percentages are still small). Among male seniors, 
however, the responses about motherhood are noticeably 
different; there is less agreement and a large propor- 
tion indicating that they neither agree nor disagree. 
This particular question about motherhood being a **most 
fulfilling experience" may strike some seniors as being 
sexist; if so, males may be especially cautious about 
endorsing such an item. 

The items about whether mothers and fathers should 
spend more time with their children show a consistent 
gender difference: females are somewhat more likely 
than males to agree. A different and somewhat larger 
distinction appears when we contrast the seniors* 
prescriptions for fathers and for mothers: the state- 
ment about fathers spending more time with their 
children prompts greater agreement than the parallel 
statement about mothers — and this differential holds 
equally dfiniong male and female seniors.. This latter 
finding may well reflect the opposition to the uneven 
involvement of both parents in child care, as it exists 
in a large majority of families today. 
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Trends 



None of these items show a significant trend 
change over the past five years. 



Background "Characteristics 

The correlational data in Table 3-2,6 indicate 
that those seniors placing the highest emphasis on 
parenthood are apt to be high in religious commitment 
and politically conservative. On the other hand, em- 
phasis on parenthood is not strongly correlated with 
academic achievements of seniors or their parents, but 
the small relationships that appear are negative. ; 
These findings, interpreted in the light of those 
reported in the earlier sections, would seem to indi- 
cate that agreement with these parenthood items is re- 
lated, at least somewhat, to the traditional end of the 
sex-role attitude continuum. But the picture is com- 
plicated by several observations which do not fit that 
generalization. In particular, for three out of four 
of the items we find that females show higher agree- 
ment, on the average, than do males — and these are the 
first instances reported here in which female seniors 
appear more **tradit ional^ than males. Additionally, 
the correlations with race (blacks showing higher 
agreement with the parenthood items than do whites) are 
not consistent with the general pattern of blacks ap- 
pearing less traditional than whites. 

In sum, it appears that seniors generally place a 
high value on parenthood. Although this is in some 
respects a "traditional" point of v^iew (e.g., linked to 
strong religious commitment and political conser- 
vatism), it is also a view which receives somewhat 
higher endorsements from females than from males. This 
more complicated pattern of findings for these items, 
compared with items presented earlier, confirms our 
view that the items do not fit altogether well within 
our definition of sex role attitudes. Although they 
are related to sex role attitudes in the sense that 
they deal with one of the major roles which is usually 
sex-segregated, the relationship is a complex one. 



CONVENTIONAL MARRIAGE? EXTRAMARITAL SEX 



The final set of items discussed in this chapter 
fall rather clearly outside our definition of sex role 
attitudes: moreover, special correlational analyses 



discussed later reveal that they show no appreciable 
correlation with the sex role attitudes discussed 
above. Why then should we include them here at all? 
The reasons are briefly the following. First, these 
items deal with marriage, and many of the sex role at- 
titudes discussed earlier are conceptualized within the 
context of marriage. Furthermore , it is sometimes sug- 
gested that the "liberated" female (and perhaps male 
also) might be less disposed toward conventional mar-^ 
riage. Thus our exploration of these items helps to 
round out our understanding of high school seniors' 
views about sex roles and marriage. 

Table 3-1,7 presents four items that invite 
seniors' agreement or disagreement with statements 
about the viability of conventional marriage, and the 
advisability of premarital and extramarital sex. The 
first three items, which appear in the same form, have 
further been combined to form an index. The first 
item, which questions marriage as a way of life, 
prompts disagreement by just over half of the seniors 
and agreement by about 30 percent, with no appreciable 
difference between male and female responses. The next 
item, an assertion that couples should live together 
before getting married, produces the same levels of 
disagreement on the part of female seniors, whereas 
males agree and disagree in roughly equal numbers. The 
highest proportions of disagreement occur in response 
to the third item, a statement that "having a close in- 
timate relationship with only one partner is too 
restrictive afor the average person." Here again, the 
tendency to disagree is somewhat stronger among the 
females than among the males. The final item asserts 
that "most people will have fuller and happier 
lives..." within the framework of conventional mar- 
riage. There are no gender differences in responses to 
this item? seniors divide just about equally into agree 
and disagree categories, with one in four unwilling to 
commit to either side. 

The picture suggested by the above percentages is 
that seniors today are not all convinced that conven- 
tional marriage is the one best answer for most people 
(although their own plans and expectations, reported in 
a later chapter, show that most favor marriage for 
themselves). Many seniors express at least some reser- 
vations about marriage, but relatively few go as far as 
to agree fully with the statement that "...one ques- 
tions it as a way of life." Another part of this pic- 
ture is the fact that higher proportions of female than 
male seniors express resistance to the ideas that a 
couple should live together before marriage, and that 
monogamy "...is too restrictive for the average per- 
son." This certainly fits the . stereotype of females 
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resisting male suggestions for sexual relationships 
outside of marriage; however, it must be noted that the 
differences ere not as large as many of the ones 
reported earlier in this chapter. 



Trends 

The trend data shown in Table 3-1.7, particularly 
the index scores based on the first three items^ show 
some convergence of "male and female attitudes in this 
area during the past few years. Interestingly, this 
has not occurred because females have moved more toward 
the "male" position. On the contrary, female views on 
these issues have changed very little since the class 
of 1976, whereas male seniors have shown a modest in- - 
crease in support of conventional marriage. As a 
result, the gap between males and females is only about 
half as large for the class of 19B0 as it was for the 
class of 1976 (see index mean scores in Table 3-1.7). 
Thus, during the latter half of the seventies we do not 
see any evidence of erosion of young people's commit- 
ment to marriage; and there may actually be some move- 
ment back toward it on the part of young men. 



Background Characteristics 

The correlates of views on conventional marriage 
(see Table 3-2.7) are interestinig in several respects. 
Not surprisingly, seniors from intact homes are a bit 
more positive about conventional marriage than are 
seniors not living with both parents. Additionally, 
there is slightly less support for conventional mar- 
riage among seniors whose mothers worked outside the 
home. Religious commitment and political conservatism 
are both also associated with support for traditional 
marriage. 

Bach of the relationships listed above imply that 
support for conventional marriage belongs toward the 
traditional end of any sex role attitude continuum, but 
the picture becomes more complicated when we consider 
the following observations. Seniors. with high grade- 
point averages and high reported academic ability, who 
generally tend toward non-traditional sex role at- 
titudes, also show greater than average enthusiasm for 
conventional marriage. Scanzoni and Fox (1980) have 
recently pointed to a closely related finding: among 
teenage women, traditional sex role attitudes are re- 
lated positively to having had sexual intercourse. As 
we noted before, we conclude from these findings that 
views on conventional marriage and extramarital sex 
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should not be conceptualized as sex role attitudes, 
even though they involve some closely related issues. 



INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE SEX ROLE" ATTITUDES 



In each of the ()revious sections we examined the 
relationships between sex role attitudes and various 
dimensions of social origin and early experiences. We 
noted repeatedly that males and^-to a lesser extent-- 
seniors with strong religious commitment^ and those 
with politically conservative views scored relatively 
high on what we labelled the "traditional" end of the 
attitude in question. These findings alon^ would lead 
one to expect some degree of interrelatedness among the 
various sex role attitude dimensions we have considered 
here. But there is a more important reason for expect- 
ing some interrelatedness: the primary thrust of con- 
ceptualization in this area, as implied by such terms 
as "traditional," or "sexist," or "egalitarian," or 
"feminist," is that a broad underlying dimension is in- 
volved which cuts across a variety of more specific at- 
titudes. In this section we therefore explore the 
degree of interrelatedness among our measures of sex 
role attitudes in order to see whether there is 
evidence for such an underlying dimension of sex role 
tradit ionality. Additionally, we undertake the 
development of a single index to serve as a general- 
purpose measure of such a dimension. 

Since the sex role attitude items appear in 
several different questionnaire forms in the annual 
Monitoring the Future surveys, our exploration of 
interrelationships must rely on a different source of 
data: responses of approximately 1,000 seniors to the 
special Long Form questionnaire administered in 1978. 
The Long Form included all of the sex role items dis- 
cussed above, plus a number of others. Thus we were 
able to examin'e intercorrelat ions amon^g all 'of the 
above items and indexes, and also to develop a new in- 
dex of sex role tradit ionality which combines items 
from several of the different Monitoring the Future 
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questionnaire forms (as well as some items not present- 
ly included in the annual surveys).* 

We have already noted that views about, the impor- 
tance of parenting,' and about conventional marriage and 
extramarital sex, do not seem to fit very well within 
our definition of sex rble attitudes— i .e. , attitudes 
about whether and in what ways roles and opportunities 
should be different^ for males and females. According- ' 
ly, we decided that the items dealing with these topics 
(shown in Tables 3-1 .6^ 3-1.7, 3-2.6 and 3-2.7) should 
not be included in a general index of sex role 
traditionality, but that two separate indiqjB s shoy Id be 
formed. We also decided to exclude the items dealing 
with equality of opportunities for males and females 
(shown in Tables 3-1.1 and 3-2.1); but in this case our, 
reason for exclusion is that the concept of equal op- 
portunity seems sufficiently important to treat it as a 
separate dimension rather than lumping it together with 
attitudes about sex role responsibilities, etc. The 
remaining eight items shown in Tables 3-1.2 through 
3-1.5 and 3-2.2 through 3-2.5 seemed appropriate for 
inclusion in a general index of sex role 
traditionality . 

An examination of the intercorrelat ions among the 
eight items originally presented in Tables. 3-1. 2 
through 3-1.5 (all items coded so that a high score in- 
dicated a traditional response) revealed thirteen cor- - 
relations in. the range of .05 to .19, nine correlations 
in the range from .20 to .39-, and six correlations of 
.40 or higher. The above findings, based on the total 
Long Form sample, were fairly closely replicated among 
both the male and female subsamples. 

We extended the above form of analysis to include 
another eight items which were available in the Long 
Form but which had not been repeated throughout all of 
the annual Monitoring the Future data collections (and 
thus were not included in the analysis presented ear- 
lier in the chapter). These items, which are listed as 
the last eight entries in Table 3-3, were judged to be 
appropriate indicators of the general concept of sex 
role traditionality. Intercorrelat ions among these 



*It should be noted that the Long Form versions 
of the intercorrelations among items, and the correla- 
tions between sex role attitudes and various background 
dimensions, were compared with those from the annual 
Monitoring the Future samples whenever possible. No 
important differences in relationships were evident, 
thus adding to our confidence in employing the Long 
Form data for correlational analyses. 
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eight items (when coded so that high scores indicated 
traditional views) were all positive, with thirteen in 
the range of .20 to .39 and the remaining fifteen lower 
than •20. Again analyses fpr male and female sub- 
samples showed similar relationships. Furthermore, we 
found that this set of items showed consistently posi- 
tive correlations with the first set of eight items: 
two correlations above ,40, twenty-two in the range of 
.20 to ,39, thirty-nine in the range of ,00 to ,19, and 
one negative (-.02). 

We thus proceeded to compute three indices, one 
for each set of eight items and one for the full set of 
sixteen items. The indices were formed as means of the 
relevant items. The two eight-item indexes correlated 
•60 for the total sample, .57 for the females, and .48 
for the males. The tendency for males to show slightly 
.lower correlations than females has been noted earlier 
in this chapter (based on the annual Monitoring the Fu- 
ture samples), and we will return to that issue a bit 
later; for the present, however, the important finding 
is that for both males and females it appears that the 
two sets of eight iteir.s overlap considerably, and thus 
may usefully be combined in a single index of sex role 
«traditionality • 

The middle three columns of Table 3-3 display (for 
males, females, and the total sample) the correlations 
between the overall index of sex role traditionality 
and all items and indexes described earlier in this 
chapter. These columns thus include the correlations 
between the overall index and each of its sixteen in- 
gredient items, the two weakest item-index correla- 
tions involve the item stating that "if a wife works, 
her husband should take a greater part in housework and 
childcare" (r=,20 for total sample), and the item stat- 
ing that ^'parents should encourage just as much inde- 
pendence in theiij daughters as in their sons** (r-«29 
for the total sample). The remaining item-index cor- 
relations range from .36 to .68, with most lying in a 
range from .46 to .58. We consider this reasonably 
good empirical support for our a priori decision to 
develop the index based on these sixteen items. 

Turning now to the remaining items and indexed in 
Table 3-3» as they relate to the overall index of sex 
role traditionality, we find that there is a substan- 
tial correlation' with the items and index dealing^ with 
support for equal opportunities for women. As ex- 
pected, the more traditional individuals are less like- 
ly to favor equal opportunities for women, and this 
shows up a bit more strongly for the total sample (r - 
-.45) than for either sex. The picture is not as 
straightforward for the items and index dealing with 
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the importance of parenting. Little relationship ex- 
ists between this index and overall sex role 
traditionality for the total sample (r « ,08) or for 
males (r • .08) r whereTas for females the two dimensions 
are. positively associated (r « .23) .^ An examination of 
the individual items indicates that neither item having^ 
to do wtth fatherhood shows much of a relationship witn 
sex role traditionality, but the two items about J 
motherhood do, especially^ among females. The/ clearesrt 
illustration is the item which states that "most y 
mothers should spend more time with 'their children than 
they do^now;*" among females this is strongly associated 
with sex' role traditionality (r ^ ,40), but among males 
the relationship is only moderate (r « .20). The index 
dealing with support for traditional marriage actually 
shows a slight negative relationship with sex role 
traditionality (r « -.15 for the total sample), al- 
though the single item (not part of the index) assert- 
ing that marriage leads to fuller lives shows a slight 
positive relationship with overall sex role 
traditionality (r « ,15 for the total sample). 

The remaining correlations in Table 3-3 involve 
the two indexes showing (a) support for equal oppor- 
tunities for women, and (b) the importance of parent- 
ing. The two indexes show little correlation with each 
other (r « .08 for the- total sample), or with the index 
of support for traditional marriage (total sample cor- 
relations of .09 and .05). In fact, the index of the 
importance of- parent ing^ seems unrelated, to practically 
all of the items (other than its four ingr^edients) ; two 
exceptions involve positive correlations with the 
statement that most people have fuller lives if they 
are married (r » .30 for the total sample), and with 
the statement that husbands with working wives should 
help more with housework and childcare (r « .32, total 
sample, for agreement with that statement). But it is 
certainly not surprising that an index reflecting the 
importance of parenting would correlate with the two 
specific items noted above; the more important finding, 
which dovetails with our earlier observations about the 
items on parenting, is that this dimension. seems quite 
separate and distinct from the dimensions having to do 
with traditionality or feminism or sexism or equal{ 
rights. 

A few comments are in order concerning the extent 
to which patterns of correlation are similar for male 
seniors and female seniors. The most important obser- 
vation is that the relationships are, on the whole, 
quite similar. Although the mean^ scores are in many 
cases distinctly different for males and females, the 
patterns of interrelationship are not. To the extent 
that there are differences in patterns of correlation, 
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there is a tendency for female correlations to be 
slightly stronger than those for males; and sometimes 
this appejirs even when females show less variance 
{i.e., more uniformity or "solidarity'' ot viewpoint) 
than males do. Given the fact that there are appreci- 
ate gender differences in many o^ the mean scores, the 
correlations based on the total sample (males plus 
•females) tend often to be slightly stronger than for 
eithe*r gender alope, because the gender differences 
usually show females as less traditional than'males 
(except for those. items having to do with importance of 
parenting and support for traditional marriage). Each 
of the* above observations can be checked in Table 3-3, 
but.it should be noted that they also ho'ld true for the 
inteV-ite^p correlations not shown in that table. Thus 
we conclude that the interrelationships among sex role 
attitudes do show a moderate degree of consistency 
among fentales; and the patterns of consistency are 
similar and nearly as strong for males, although males 
show, a greater overall tendency toward tradit ibnality 
in sex role attitudes. 



SUMMARY 



• For the purpose of this study, sex role at- 
titudes are conceptualized as opinions and beliefs 
about the ways that family and work roles do, and 
should, differ by gender. A number of questions in the 
annual Monitoring the Future questionnaires refer to 
these issues. Some of the questions probe the gender 
or role difference directly, others assess attitudes 
towards^^one particular role, such as parenting. Many 
of these questions sliow reasonably high interrelations. 
They also show similar patterns of relationship to 
gender, academic accomplishments, religiosity, and 
political orientation. Specif ically, young men, 
seniors with strong religious commitment, those with 
politically conservative views, and those with rela- 
tivelv low academic abilities tend to score relatively 
high on what we labelled measures of traditional views 
with regard to equal opportunities, patriarchical fami- 
ly structure, socialization of independence in 
daughters, and effects of wife's work on herself, her 
children, and her marriage. Based on this evidence, an 
index of "tradit ional sex role attitudes" was formed, 
including all these items except the four items referr- 
ing to equality of opportunities for the sexes. For 
conceptual reasons, these latter items were included 
into a separate index. 
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Pour items referring to the parent?l|hg rple and 
four items referring to the Concept :of , conventional 
marriage and extramarital sex showed little intercorr, 
relation with the remaining items, and shbwed different 
patterns of relationships with the"^ ste'nidaird set of . 
, background factors. Therefore, they were formed into 
two separate indices., 

- . The] items that are most central to our def ini-. 
tion of sex role: attitudes — opinions aboui diyision of 
paid work and housework end the effects of. mother ]s 
wdirk on' her children—have undergone some jphange ih the 
non-traditional dilectiori; during the last five years. 
These changes haye occurred at about an equal pace, for 
both sexes, leaving the substan.tial geh^er differences 
ori' thies^ items largely unchanged. . - , 
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CHAPTER 4 



PERSONAL PREFERENCES. FOR THE DIVI- 
SION OF LABOR IN THE FAMILY 



The term "sex role" is used to denote a wide range 
of normative and behavioral differences between the^ 
sexes. Among 'the core differences are thosfe involving 
the division of work and family responsibilities be- 
tween husband and wife. Historically, this division of 
responsibilities emerged during industrialization, when 
production was moved out of the home and into the fac- 
tories. While women stayed home and attended to 
children and housework, men followed the opportunities- 
for paid work anc^ began to specialize more exclusively 
in production.' This pattern was ^escribed by Parsons 
and Bales (1955) as the basic role structure of the 
family, according to which the husband is the task- 
oriented leader and the wife the emotional caretaker of 
the family members. 

Young and Willmott (1973) have argued that this 
role structure is not inherent in the family per se but 
rather reflects the effect of certain historical con- 
stellations. These authors describe a more integrated 
pattern of work between husband and wife for the pre^ 
industrialized society, in which both partners were in- 
volved in productive as well as maintenance tasks. The 
historical relativity of sex-segregated role structure 
is further underscored by recent changes in sex rdles. 
Most notable among these is the increasing number of 
gainfully employed married women (Treiman and Terrell, 
1975a; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976). Duringj the 
1950' s and the 1960* s this increase consisted primarily 
of middle-aged women without children at home; in the 
seventies the large part was accounted for by younger 
women with preschool children (Bednarzik and Klein, 
1977; Parkas, 1977). While much of the earlier 
research suggested that the wife' s participation in, the 
work force is associated with increased involvement of 
the husband in housework and child care (Blood anci 
Hamblin, 1958; Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Holmstrom, 1972; 
Weil, 1961), more recent studies relying on the time 
budget method for assessing housework and child care 
have called this conclusion into question (Meissner, 
Humphreys, Meis, and Scheu, 1975; Robinson, 1977). 
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These studies tend to show that there is very little 
difference between the involvement of husbands of work- 
ing and non-working wives. Whatever the exact level of 
change iff the husband's role may turn out to be, it is 
clear that it. is much less extensive than the change in 
the wife's role, ^ ' 

In discussing these various forms of division of 
family responsibilities, it appears useful to view the 
family as a unit faced with a set of tasks all of which 
are relevant for maintaining the physical and 
psychological well-being of its members (Ericksen, Yan- 
cey, and Ericksen, 1979; Pleck, 1977). Historically, 
different solutions for^ allocation of these tasks have 
emerged, some of them more sex-segregated, some more 
shared. At. present, we seem to be witnessing a trend 
towards sharing of duties between husband and wife, al- 
though the trend is more adequiate'ly described as 
reflecting some involvement of each spouse in the 
other's sphere rather than equal sharing of major tasks 
(Young and Willmott, 1973). Furthermore, the degree of 
sharing is more pronounced for the work role than for 
the family roles. 

As mentioned before, these trends toward more 
' egalitarian division of labor appear to '^be paralleled 
by atiitudinal changes among the adult population 
(Mason, Czajka, and Arber, 1976; Thornton and Freedman, 
1979). But what are the attitudes of young people who 
have not yet entered marital and parental roles? With 
what expectations do they approach these roles? And* 
how flexible are their expectations? This latter point 
is particularly critical in a time of change when 
partners are more likely to bring different expecta- 
tions into their marriage, and flexibility may criti- 
cally facilitate their negotiation process. The 
evidence on all these questions is incomplete and in- 
consistent; some investigators^ have observed trends 
towards egalitarian attitudes among college students 
(Bayer,. 1975; Parelius, 1975), but others have reported 
considerable ponservatism among high school students, 
and in some instances also among college students 
(Angrist, Mickelsen, and Penna, 1 977 ; Xhri stensen , 
1961; Dunn, 1960; Nelson and Goldman, 1969; Osmond and 
Martin, 1975; Payne, 1956). Many of the latter 
studies, however, suffer from methodological limita- 
tions such as old and possibly obsolete data, use of 
local samples of students, or question formats not 
detailed enough to enable a careful analysis of the 
range of possible attitudes. 

Naturally, the attitudes of individuals are likely 
to vary, apart from the aggregate changes over time. 
According to a socialization perspective, the social 
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environment encountered during childhood andc adoles- 
cence constitutes an important influence on subsequent 
expectations and aspirations. As noted before, black 
women traditionally have been involved in the labor 
force at higher percentages- than have white women, and 
the presence of preschool 'children has not served as 
much as a barrier to their employment as it has in the 
white community. Also, black couples are reported as 
more egalitarian in the division of housewprk (Erick- 
sen, Yancey, and Ericksen, 1979; but for a contrasting 
finding see Blood and Wolfe, 1960) and in decision\ 
making (Scanzoni, 1971; Willie and Greenblatt, 1978). 
Thus, we might predict black adolescents to be mdre 
supportive of shared family responsibilities than 
whites. 

As suggested earlier, middle-class adults are 
more likely to support non-traditional sex rol6 jat- 
titudes than working class adults, while at the same 
time, displaying in their actual behaviors more 
traditional sex roles. However, in a study of ap- 
proximately 250 couples, upper- and middle-class^ 
respondents reported considerable sharing of roles and 
decision-making, while lowpr-class respondents 
described more sex-segregated patterns (Rainwater, 
1965). In sum, it is noi entirely clear how a family 
of higher socioeconomic level differs from the lower 
level family regarding the sex role attitudes it is 
most likely to foster. 

The sex-role relevant climate of a family can be 
specified better if direct measures of the hypothesized 
mediators are. available. One such example is the model 
set By a working mother. As reviewed by yoffman and. 
Nye (1974), effects on daughters, of having had a work- 
ing mother include higher than average career aspira- 
' tions, non-tradLtional sex role concepts, greater ap- 
proval of employment by mothers of young children, and 
a higher evaluation of female competence. Although 
some have suggested that the effect of a mother's work 
may interact with her own orientations towards her work 
and with the nature of her relationship with her off- 
spring (Macke and Morgan, 1978; Saf ilios-Rothschild, 
1979), we have no measures available in the Monitoring 
the Future data to test any interactions of that sort. 

Of course, sex role attitudes are related to 
factors other than family background. Th3 adolescent's 
own educational plans are likely to be important corre- 
lates also. Since educational aspirations are corre- 
lated with parental education (Alexander and Eckland, 
1974; Hout and Morgan, 1975; Sewell and Shah, 1967), 
their effects reflect to some degree the influence of 
parental education on sex role attitudes; but they also 

a 
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stand for the kind of peer subgroup an adolescent is 
likely to be involved with, the' kind of educational ex- 
periences he or she is likely to be exposed to in high 
school, and the kind of future work and family roles he 
or fehe envisages. Educational plans might thus be 
predicted, to be related to sex role attitudes and 
preferences for the division of labor. 

We might also expect •^pref erences for the divi- 
sion of labor to be related to academic abilities, and 
religious and political orientation by virtue of their 
relationship with sex role attitudes. 

In this chapter we (a) describe in detail seniors' 
preferences for the division of labor betweeft husband, 
and wife, including the flexibility inherent in the 
various alternatives, (b) assess changes in these 
preferences over recent years, and (c) explore poten- 
tial correlates. We also (d) examine the inter- 
relationships between the variables and form, a limited 
set of indices for use in subsequent analyses. We 
.finally (e) investigate the impact of sex role at- 
titudes on preferences for the division of labor. 



Question Content and Format 

" In several respects, the items used in the ^ 
Monitoring the Future study to measure preferences ar? 
more detailed than the measures contained in most sur- 
veys.- First, using a scale ranging from "not at all 
acceptable" to "desirable," seniors rate each of five 
different ways a particular family task might be appor- 
tioned between the spouses. -^The apportionments range 
from traditionally sex-segregated- to completely shared 
to segregated in a sex-reversed sense. This, format al- 
lows each respondent to express the latitude* of his or 
her acceptance across the range „of arrangements, in ad- 
dition to indicating his or her preferred. arrangement. 
These ratings are^ furthermore made separately for each 
of three major tasks— paid employment, child care, and 
housework. The three tasks cover the major respon- 
sibilities of. a couple towards its family of .procrea- 
tion, and the separate assessments of each of the tasks 
will enable examination of these various aspects of the 
female and the male role. Finally, critical family 
" circumstances, such as whether the wife holds paid 
employment or the couple has young children, are 
specified, i.e., the respondent is asked to imagine 
himself or herself in each'' of the specific family 
situations. This has the effect of making the measures 
more specific and thereby more reliable, since 
preferences are likely to be contingent upon the situa- 
tion that the respondents assume to exist. Of course. 
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these contingencies, are not entirely independent of 
each other; i.e., intended labor- force participation 
affects intended family size (Waite and Stolzenberg, 
1976). But scenarios as broadly defined as these will 
apply to large parts of the adult population at some 
point during their life span (Click, 19771 and thus may 
justifiably be specified as general contingencies. 

This question format results in a set of five or 
six items for each task and family situation, that are 
rated on a four-point scale: "Not at ^11 -acceptable , " 
"Somewhat acceptable," "Acceptable," and "Desirable." 
The full questions are given in Tables 4-1.1 through 
4-1.5. 



Data Presentation 

A graphic display was developed to summarize the 
data in a quickly apprehendable form. These graphs are 
based on data collected in 1979. The actual response 
distributions of the 1980 data are given in Tables 
4-1.1 through 4-1.5, as are trends between 1976 and 
198Q^ Since this kind of figure has not been intro- 
duced before and will be used throughout this entire 
section, it will be useful to outline some of its key 
features, using Figure 4-1 as an example. 

1. ^^The different possible divisions of labor are 
arrayed as a rough continuum across the bottom of the 
figure, ranging from a high degree of labor specializa- 
tion of the traditional, type (on the left), to an 
egalitarian Sharing of labor, tp a high degree of labor 
specialization of a sex-reversed type (on the right). 
(One other possible arrangement ,^ both partners working 
half-time, did not fit neatly oft the continuum and is 
not included in the figures.)' 

2. The bottom "set of profile lines in Figure 4-1 
shows the percentages of. males (solid line) and females 
(dashed line) who rated e,ach arrangement as desirable . 

3. The next set of lines shows the percentage who 
rate each arrangement as at least acceptable — i.e., as 
either desirable or acceptable. 

4. The top set of lines indicates the percentage 
who rate each arrangement as at least somewhat accepta- 
ble . 

5. The distance between the top set of lines and 
100 percent r^gpresents those who rate the alternative 
as not at all acceptable . (This is the case because 
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missing dat^. cases were excluded from the percentage 
calculations.) 



DT VI S I O N OF PAID WORK 

— ;; : ' — 55 



It is clear from Figure 4-l' that the two most ^ 
widely accepted types of working arrangement for a 
couple without children is for the husband to work 
full-time while the wife ^is employed either full-time 
or half-time. These two alternatives receive the 
largest proportions of "desirable" and "acqeptable" 
ratings by both males and females. It is interesting 
to note that the least problematic alternative for both 
sexes— i.e. the one that only about 3 percent rate "not 
at all acceptable" — involves the husband working full- 
time and ^he wife working half-time. .While for many 
this is not their first choice, this compromise between 
traditionality and egalitarianism presumably comes 
close enough to be acceptable or at least somewhat ac- 
ceptable to aJLmost everyone. In contrast, the com- 
pletely shared arrangement with both partners working 
full-time is not universally acceptable; about 20 per- 
cent of the males and 12 percent of the females rat<B it 
as unacceptable. 

The most* traditional arrangement i .e. , in which 
the husband is employed lull-time while the wife is not 
employed, is considered desirable by only about 13.>per- 
cent of the Khales and ^ percent of the females. The 
sex differences are most striking in the proportions 
who find this alternative not at all acceptable— 39 
percent of th6 females feel they could not accept this 
arrangement compared with only 16 percent of the males. 

The right-hand portion of Figure 4-1 shows what 
might be termed sex role reversal — wife employed iull- 
time with husband employed only half-time or not at 
all. It is very clear from the figure that this is not 
a popular notion among high school seniors. Large 
majorities of both males and females rate these arran- 
gements as unacceptable. It may not be surprising that 
fully 83 percent of males rule out an arrangement in 
which they would not be employed at ail (with a full- 
time working wife); however, it is interesting to note 
that just as many females (85%) would be unwilling to 
tolerate an unemployed husband. In other words, only 
15 percent of the female senior\s w[ould cpnislder it even 
marginally acceptable to work full-time and "support" a 
spouse with no job, whereas fully 84 percent of male 
seniors would find it at least marginally acceptable to 
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have a wife with no employment outside the hkme. 
tlearlyv when it comes to employment versus non- 
employment, the sex role prescriptions for males are 
much more narrowly constrained than those for females. . 

Preferences for the woman's work arrangement are 
most dramatically affected by the existence of. pre- 
school children in ;'the f amiiy , ^-aSy the answers to a 
second set of questipns' (Figure 4-2) illustrate. Among 
the ^five alternatives for the division of paid work, 
the arrangement which is clearly preferred above -all 
others is that the husband, voifk full-time and the wife 
not hold a paid job. Thirty-nine percent of the 
seniors rate this arrangement as desirable and only 8 
percent o«msider it as not at ail acceptable.^ 



Any arrangement in which <the wife would work full- 
time, on the other heind,- finds little acce^afnce; 
sixty-three percent or more judge each of i^ese alter- 
natives as-xriot acceptable,. Moreover, only 14> percent 
think it desirable for the wi'fe'' to work' half-time if 
the husband is- working-.^ A ']^rge majority of them feel, 
however, that they could at l^ast accept tKis^Uatter 
arrangement. This finding suggests that ft is half- 
time work by the mother of young children which is be^- 
.cominlg the widely acceptedl no^n-tradit ional option. 

'interestingly, the, profile lines show that^the ac- 
ceptability or a wife^s working does not vary with the 
extent to which her husband works, i.e., there appears 
to be little weight given to the fact that a husband^ 
who is not employed could take on some of the child > 
care responsibilities his working wife cannot manage. 
The overriding consideration underlying these ratings 
appears to be the rejection of a husband who does not 
work. , 



Trends , " 

Tables 4-1.1 through 4-^1.2 present mean values for 
1976 through 1980 on the variables de'aling with the 
division of paid work between husband and w^ife. As 
evidenced in these values,- preferences have been shift- 
ing away from the working husband and towards a working 
couple. Although th^ trends are not af^all strong ^ 
they are consistent in direction over what must be qon- 
sidered a very short historical period in which to ob-- 
serve social change. . 

At the same time, little^ systematic change has oc- 
curred in preferences for sex-reversed arrangements. 
The idea of a husband working less than full-time while 
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his wife works full-time is almost as strongly rejected 
in 19B0 as it was in 1976.. 

These trends in preferences for work putside the 
home are quite similar for the two sexes; thus, theret 
is no substantial closing or widening of the sex gap on 
these issues. 



Background Characteristics 

Although Tables 4-2.1 and 4-2.2 do not reveal very 
many strong relationships, clear effects of race on the 
preference for employment of mothers of young children 
are noted. More specifically, blacks look more 
favorably upon such employment; about half of the black 
seniors find a full-time working^mother of young 
children at least somewhat acceptable, while only about ^ 
one quarter of the white seniors express the same 
preferences. Another clear correlate of these 
preferences is reflected in the level of work involve- 
ment by the respondent's mother; respondents who were 
raised by a working mother tend to feel more positive 
about employment by a mother of young children. Based 
on regression results not reported here, the two vari^ 
ables, race and working mother have largely independ- 
ent effetts on preferences for paid employment. 

These two variables are much less clearly related 
tc^priBf erences for paid employment by a wife without 
children, although blacks are again less likely to 
favoi" none or half-time employment by such a wife than 
are whites. 

Self-reported ability, college plans, and politi- 
cal orientation show generally weaker effects on 
^preferences for paid employment of wives than race and 
working njother, but most of the relationships are in 
the expected direction; i.e., respondents with higher 
ability, college plans, and a more liberfiil political 
orientation are a bit more likely to prefer employment 
by a wife*, whether with or without children. A curious 
exception is observed for males*^ preferences concerning 
paid employment of -mothers. In this case, males' 
abilities and their educational aspirations are nega- 
tively related to acceptance of employment. 

This latter observation points to an interesting 
interaction of sex with ability and educational plans. 
Female seniors' preferences for the vife's employment 
if no children are assumed to be present are positively 
related to abilities and educational plans — probably 
reflecting effects of career aspirations--but less of a 
relationship is found for the situation where children 
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are present. In other words, only when no children are 
present dQ higher career aspirations among young women 
translate into a preference for working. Among male 

.seniors, on the other hand, abilities and educational 
plans are related only to preferences for paid employ- 
ment of wives with children, while little relationship 
is noticeable for employment of wives without children. 
In this case, however, the relationship is actually 
negative. We interpret this finding as reflecting the 
more able males* greater sensitivity to the welfare of 

"~chrldrenT-^a- concern wJiXch is not counterbalanced by 
their higher tendency towards^ "Career , as— in the^^aase^ 
of females. On the contrary, by assuming a more 
traditional attitude they may be protecting their own 
occupational strivings from being curtailed by child 
car'e duties. ^ 



DIVISION OF CHILDCARE AND HOUSEWORK 

c . ■ , 

^Two questions directly dealing with child care 
^ wei^e included in the set of division^-^ol^labor ques- 
t^ons. Consider first the preferences for child care 
arrangements for a couple in which only the husband is 
employed, as shown in Figure 4-3. In this particular 
family situation, equal responsibility for child care 
is the most often desired alternative (35%) and is 
rejected by almost none (6%). The mother handling all 
of the child care responsibilities is judged as 
desirable by only a few (11%) and as unacceptable by a 
goodly number (31%). These findings may seem somewhat 
surprising in that they suggest that the husband should 
share child care responsibilities equally with his 
wife, in addition to having a full-time job.' However, 
it may be that ''child care** is understood in less in- 
clusiye terms by many seniors than the entire range of 
chores of keepifig children fed, dressed, changed, and 
supervised. Respondents may be thinking primarily in 
terms of time spent in active^ interaction with children 
or of the time when both parents can be home. If this 
were the case, the equally shared involvement of a ° 
full-time employed husband and non-employed wife might 
seem more understandable. Ex post facto, we can only 
suggest that the dimension of child care as used in 
this set of .^questions may be somewhat less precise in 
its meaning than the dimension of paid employment. Al- 
together, however, it appears safe to conclude from 
these data that seniors do not believe that a father is 
relieved of child care responsibilities by virtue of 
being i^#ie sole breadwinner in the family. 
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Consider next the situation of the working couple, 
as shown in Figure 4-4, Since this situation deals 
with the division of child cariB on evenings and on 
weekends only, a substantial involvement of a working 
parent is more feasible than where day-to-day child 
care is concerned. The difference in the preferences 
for equal division between this and the previous set of 
questions may thus partly reflect a difference in 
feasibility rather than in actual preference; 
therefore, :i direct comparison between the two sets of 
items is not attempted. The preference for equal divi- 
sion of child care is even more strong in this situa- 
tion, probably reflecting the effect of an equity norm. 
In GODtrast, all the remaining alternatives defining an 
unequal sheTfe no f~ncrhi-ld-ca^^^^^a^ by only 

a small minority that in no case exceeds 1X) "percetitr — 
though more rate them as at least somewhat acceptable. 
Note, however , that among the unequal arrangements, 
--S-omewhat. higher p ercentages of seniors are tolerant of 

a division in whi'oFThenw^i"b5"~has^a^drsp^^^ 

responsibility for the children than one in which the 
husband does. ^- ^-^ 

In contrast to division ot. child care, arrange- * 
ments for the division of housework were rated only for 
a couple in which both partners are working full- 
time. ^ 

The general pattern of views about a working 
couple sharing housework is fairly similar to the pat- 
tern of views about a working couple sharing child care 
(Figure 4-5). The equal division of housework is 
clearly the preferred arrangement, and females favor it 
more strongly than males. However , where housework is 
concerned, there is not as strong a preference for an 
equal division as there is in the case of child care. 
It may be that seniors perceive the.equal contribution 

of both partners as less critical for the outconte^^of 

housework than for the outcome of child care. 



Trends 

Rather little systematic change has occurred in 
preferences for housework and child care (Tables 4-1.3 
through-4M . 5) , although whatever trends there are 
point again in an egalitarian direction: equal sharing 
of housework and child care has become slightly more 



'A set of questions on housework for a couple in 
which only the husband works was included in the Long 
Form questionnaire and will be included in analysis 
reported below. 
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acceptable or desirable to seniors when they think 
about their prospective marriages. 



Background Characteristics 

The pattern of correlates for the preferences for 
division of housework and child care (see Tables 4-2.3 
through 4-2.5) can be sununarized rather briefly. The 
most consistent correlations of equal involvement are 
grades, self-reported academic abilities, and college 
plans. These relationships are moderate for females 
and somewhat weaker for males. In addition, females 
with a more liberal-radical political orientation or 
with less religious commitment also tend to favor 
shared division of duties. In sum, the pattern for 
female respondents seems to parallel the correlations 
observed for division of paid work between^a husband 
and wife without children, while for males the 
rieira^xonsMps— are-mueh--wea^ker-. — ^ ^ ' 



INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
PREFERENCES; A SET OF INDICES 



In addition to the arvalyses reported above we^ 
have "conducted extensive investigations on the intrain- 
dividual patt^ning of these ratings (Herzog, Bachman, 
and Johnston, 1919). These investigations have con- 
vinced us that the respondents are in fact using the 
set of variables for each specific duty and family 
situation in a systematic and logical fashion. The 
most typical respondent rates one arrangement as 
desirable, and rates the next most similar arrangements 
(those adjacent on the continuum) as acceptable or 
somewhat acceptable. It thus appears that the set of 
variables is used more or less like a scale ranging 
from an entirely sex-segregated over a somewhat shared 
to an entirely egalitarian arrangement. 

It seems, therefore, that a composite index 
ranging from a sex-segregated to a shared arrangement 
for each family duty „and^ situation might capture 

the major information contained in these ratings. 
Since the two sex-reversed arrangements are rated as 
acceptable or desirable by extremely few seniors and 
since they would complicate the unidimensionality of 
the scales they were not included in the indices to be 
presented below. 
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The indices are based upon the six sets of three 
questions referring to division of paid work, child 
care, and housework. In order to capture each respond- 
ent's "central" tendency for each set of questions, the 
three items in each set are assigned continuous values 
starting with "1" for the most traditional or sex- 
segregated arrangement and ending with "3" for the 
shared or egalitarian arrangement. These values are 
then multiplied by the degree of acceptability assigned 
to each (i.e., not at all acceptable « 0, somewhat ac- 
ceptable « 1, acceptable « 2, and desirable =3). When 
the sum of these multiplied values is divided by the 
sum of the acceptability ratings (ranging from 0 to 9), 
values ranging between 1 and 3 result, which represent 
the respondent's locatidn on the dimension from 
traditional to shared division of labor independent of 
his/her general level of acceptability of all the ar- 
rangements. Respondents who had either rated all of 
the arrangements as "not at all acceptable** (i.e., sum 
of ac j^ptabij. i ty rat i n gs g 0 ) or all of them as 
"desirable" riTe77^sijm"~orf~r^'t:i7^ — 
from the index, since those respondents did not, in 
fact, make a choice. (Only one to three percent of all 
the respondents were excluded on this basis.) 

Means for the six indices as well as item*index 
correlations based on the Long Form data are given in 
Table 4-3. They suggest that the indices reflect quite 
closely the patterns of results observed by more 
detailed analyses. In particular, they replicate the 
findings reported earlier of (a) a shift toward more 
traditional attitudes on division of paid work when 
preschool children are added to the family situation, 
and"(b) consistently more conservative attitudes of the 
male than the female seniors. 

The six indices relate quite predictably to 
their components (as this was built into their con- 
struction). They are negatively correlated with the 
, traditivonal/conservative items and positively with the 
egalitarian items. Most interestingly^ half-time work 
by a wife relates negatively (in the case of female 
respondents) or not at all (in the case of males) to 
the index on division of paid work when the questions 
deal with a x^ouple having no children, but positively 
when the questions concern parents of preschool 
children. In other words, half-time work by the wife 
is part of the liberal orientation when she has 
children but part of the conservative orientation when 
she doesn' t . 

As shown in Table 4-3, the six indices are also 
related in a systematic fashion to each other. The two 
indices on division of paid work are correlated at ap- 
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Droximately .35, but at lower levels to the four in- 
di?es^f division of housework and child care, which in 
turn are highly related among each other. This finding 
implies tha? despite the overall shifts in preferences 
that occur according to the family situation that is 
assumed, general orientations about the division of^ 
labor among the couple persist within duties outside 
the home and within duties inside the ^ome. At the 
same time, there is much less carry- over between duties 
within and duties outside of the-"home-; — 

In order to facilitate multivariate analyses in 
later chapters, we have combined the two indices 
referring to division of paid work into one overall in- 
dex and the four indices referring to division of 
housework and child care into another overall index. 
These two indices-labeled as "Division of Paj^ Work 
and "Division of Home Duties"— are also included m the 
table. 



THE EFFECT OF SEX ROLE ATTITUDES ON 
PREFERENGES FOR DIVISION OF LABOR 



As suggested by the previous sets of analyses, 
the background factors do not provide much insight into 
why young people prefer different arrangements for the 
division of labor in their own prospective families. 
Most likely, these preferences are more 
general attitudes about the roles of the sexes than by 
the background characteristics examined before, we 
therefore examine next the<.effect of the sex role at- 
titudes, described in the previous chapter, on 
prefer ences for the division of la bor. The analyses 
?epo7t^d in this s^ctTon are based "exclusively on -the^- 
Long Form data since they utilize variables which were 
contained in different questionnaire forms in the 
Monitoring the Future study. 

' Among the sex role attitude indices, the index of 
traditional sex role attitudes is quite strongly re- 
lated to preferences for the- division of labor; the 
avesage correlations between the traditional sex role 
index and the six division of labor indices is r = -.34 
for females, r = -.27 for males. This relationship 
l^rotl^^reKhected since the index of trad tional 
sex role attitudes is composed of items dealing largely 
with the definition of the" roles of husband and "ife. 
interestingly, the Personal preferences regarding cM^^ 
care and housework are further related to the attitudes 
about equal opportunities for women, although these 



correlations are weaker than the previous ones (i.e., 

average correlation coefficient for females is r - .21, 

for males r « .22). In othef* words, young men and 

women who support egalitarian treatment of the sexes in 
the public arena. appear more likely to prefer 
egalitarian arrangements for taking care of their 
duties at home. 

Since the two sex role attitude indices — 
traditional sex role attitudes and equal 
opportunities — are negatively related to each other, as 
demonstrated in the previous chapter, it is likely that 
their relationships with division of labor preferences 
are somewhat overlapping. This possibility needs to be 
tested in a multivariate analysis in which both of 
these attitudes are simultaneously used as predictors 
of any division of labor preference. Moreover, the 
relationships may aLso be influenced by one or more 
prior causal factors that are sliared. 

In order to explore these several possibilities, 
^~n iMbe r~erf ^morl^rrpi^ 
predict ing~separa±jELly_to_^a^ index of preferences for 
division of labor. A~fTrsF set~o f \ r egre ss i on -a na ly ses_ 
includes as predictors only the bacHground factors that 
were already discussed in this chapter. In fact, we 
included only a subset of these background .factors, the 
ones that produced bivariate correlations of .10 or 
higher (for males and/or females) in the Monitoring the 
Future, analyses. ' This set of regressions serves to 
check effects of background factors in the Long Form 
data and to incorporate them into a multivariate 
fr^amework. 



?One other restriction in the use of background 
factors as predictors _s be noJtjed heire. If we had 

used any combination of the Academic Ability measure. 
Grades, and College Plans as joint predictors^ the 
results could have been misleading. Since these three 
variables are highly intercorrelated, the multiple 
regression procedure might have **split up** their shared 
predictive value with the result that three small 
separate **effects** would appear rather than one larger 
relationship. In order to deal with this probleon, we 
built a variable termed **Academic Ability Composite," 
which is a mean of Grades and Academic Ability (with 
both variables standardized). Also, whenever the Col- 
lege Plans variable was included among the predictors 
it was added as a separate step so that the impact of 
the Academic Ability Composite could be examined in- 
dependent of College Plans. 
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A second set of regressions includes as predictors 
the three sex role attitude indices, in addition to the 
background factors included in the previous regression 
equations. These latter regression analyses permit us 
to examine the effects of each of the three sex role 
attitude indices, after the effects of the background 
factors and the other two sex role indices have beeii 
controlled. The standardized regression coef f icientSx^ 
from these analyses and the proportion of variance ex- ^ 
plained* — along with bivariate coefficients — are 
presented in Tables 4-4,1 through 4'-4,5.* 

c 

While traditional sex role attitudes retain a 
strong and statistically significant^ effect on 
preferences for the division of labor after controls 
have been implemented, this is not the case for the at- 
titudes about equal opportunities for women. The coef- 
ficients associated with the latter index are reduced 
substantially when controls are introduced. Thus at- 
titudes about equality of opportunities explain little 
if anyjthing-} more about preferences than is already ex- 
-PlaixiejLJby t he index of traditional sex rple attitudes 
and relevant backgroundTfactors r — — . 

— — ; The_tinjrd_seJ^^ attitude index — importance of 

pa ren t i ng - -reTaTe¥~^^ 

work among ybung women, and positively to preferences^"^ 
for equal sharing of child care. None of these 
relationships is very strong, however. 

In sum, the data .from the Long Form suggest that 
young men's and women's attitudes about"^ family ^nd work 
roles and the ways that those roles should be divided 
up between the sexes are directly and consistently re- 
lated to the preferences that these young people have 
formed with respect to their own divisions of labor 
when they are married. 



*The proportion of variance explained by the 
predictors was corrected for degrees of freedom. 

*Only five indices for division-of-labor 
prefer^ences were examined, since relevant Monitoring 
the Future data were available for only those five in- 
dices. 

^The significance calculations are based on an 
estimated design effect of 2. For rationale see Chap- 
ter 2. 
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SUMMARY 



Several general themes seem to emerge from the 
data as discussed above. 

A Preference for Eqalitarianism Within Limits 

The first three alternatives which respondents 
rated for each family situation can be regarded as 
spanning the range from traditionally sex-segregated to 
shared arrangements. From this perspective high school 
seniors appear quite open to sharing family respon- 
sibilities between the partners. Specif ically, most of 
them would accept or even desire that a wife par- 
tic ipate full-time or half-time in paid employment if 
she has no children; and even assuming the presence of 
young children, quite a few seniors rate half-time work 
by the mother as at least, acceptable . The seniors 
react in an even more egalitarian fashion where child 
care and household duties are concerned. This focus is 
-part4eularly-. .cleaj: f c^^ situation where the 

wife is assumed to have a fulT-time 

evident for child care when the mother has no outside 
emplraymeat^.u_Jioreover^ these preferences reflect some 
^mall_.but_signif ic^^ shared arrange- 

men^s^¥rnce~~T9T6^ — F^r— paid_work_l^ icular, the 

largest shifts are in the direcTTon~oI^botrh--spou^ 

working full-time, where a couple without children is,^ 
concerned, and in the direction of half-time work by, 
the wife, where pre-school children are present. 

Although we have identified considerable support^ 
for egalitarian arrangements, we must add that the data 
by no means reflect a complete abandonment of the sex- 
segregated role distinctions. Most notably, the ac- 
ceptable options for paid work of wives without 
children include non-employment ard half-time employ- 
ment, as well as full-time employment. In other words, 
there are still many seniors who prefer a wife who 
works half-time or not at all over one who holds a 
full-time job. Moreover, if the couple is assumed to 
have pre-school children, the wife is very clearly the 
one who is expected to drop out of the labor force or 
to change to part-time work in order to attend to the 
children. Although the preferences . for child care ex- 
hibit a strong focus on the egalitarian alternative, 
considerable numbers of seniors would still find it at 
least somewhat acceptable if the wife were responsible 
for all or most of the child care. 



Some apparent contradictions in the data further 
suiggest that what appears to be a preference for 
egalitar ianism may actually hide a more subtle form of 
traditionalism. Consider the following juxtaposition 
of findings: if the preferences of most seniors for an 
equal division of child care is taken as a valid find- 
ing, not just a wording artifact, then it seems incon* 
sistent with the finding that most prefer the woman to 
stay home with her young children. If half of the 
child care really were to be done by the husband, the 
wife would be freed for paid work. It would then ap- 
pear inconsistent that a husband should still have to^^ 
work full-time, since the wife's economic contribution^ 
could presumably lighten his obligation. Further, 
having only a part-time job would iree the husband to 
do his share of the child care. 

We offer'the following interpretation of these ap- 
parent contradio±ions: there is, on one hand, a tenden- 
cy towards sharijQQ of duties between marital partners; 
on the other hand, however, the final responsibility is 
still seen as resting with the one partner who 
traditionally held that particular duty. Thus, a hus- 
band's help in child care is very welcome eveji to a 
point of equal. involvement with the wife; but the final 
responsibility still rests with the wife, and it is the 
wife who will be blamed if any insufficiencies with 
regard to child care would develop (Kellerman and Katz, 
197B). By the same token, the involv«meht of a woman 
in paid work is widely accepted; but it is still the 
husband who i^^JLikely to be held accountable if 
economic suppoTtHEoT^the^f amily -Is not adequate. 



Small Children Change Things — For tihe Wife 

The presence of preschool children drastically af- 
fects the preference pattern for women's work. For the 
couple with no children, half-time or full-time work 
for the wife seems acceptable or even desirable to a^ 
considerable proportion of seniors. ^ On the other hand, 
when a couple has one or more pre-school children, 
having the wife refrain from working seems desirable to 
almost half of the seniors and is at least somewhat ac- 
ceptable to virtually all of them. In clear contrast 
to the effect on women's work patterns, preferences for 
Xiien's work are very little affected by the presence of 
young children. In each case, less than full-time 
employment meets with little acceptance. 

Overall, the findings are impressive in. their 
strength a^d quality; despite the observed tendencies 
toward shared responsibilities (including more equal 
sharing of ciH^d care)-, the arrival of children affects 
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only the preference pattern for the wife's work. 
Moreover, these views are shared by male and female 
seniors, pointing to a general agreement about the dif- 
ferential modif lability of work patterns with the ad- 
vent of children. 



.. . . > More Fl^x4 bi 1 i ty -for- the Wife than t^he Husband 

Viewed from a slightly different angle, preferen- 
ces regardingc the male and the female work roles differ 
greatly in latitude or flexibility. We have noted 
before that for childless wives, full-time, half-time, 
or no employment are all rated at least somewhat ac* 
ceptable by over 72 percent of the seniors. For w'ives 
with young children the alternatives are more limited; 
no employment or half-tim(i employment are the. only 
widely accepted arrangements. However, a completely 
different picture enierge|t;f or the husband. In his 
case, only full-time work is preferred, while accep- 
tability (in terms of at least "somewhat acceptable") 
infrequently exceeds 40 percent for all the part-time 
alternatives. Overall, there is an impressive lack of 
flexibility in the way the husband's employment respon- 
sibilities are viewed by both male and female seniors. 
Also, and this is particularly remarkable in this age 
of changing sex roles, no significant change in 
preferences regarding the husband's role has been 
registered during the Hast five years. 



Little Interest in Sex Role Reversal 

In general, we have found few seniors who rate sex 
role reversed arrangements as desirable or even 
acceptable — a pattern which-has -not--changed-appreciabiy- 
from 1976 to 1980._ Substantial majorities of the 
seniors would find it unacceptable for the husband of a 
childless couple to work half-time {62%) or not work at 
all (84%), even if his wife worked full-time and 
thereby contributed considerably to their economic sup- 
port. Similarly,' for a couple with preschool children, 
the great majority reject the option of the husband 
working less than the wife, even though it might 
reaspnably be argued that the children would benefit 
from having their father spend more time at home. Fur- 
thermore, sex role reversal is no more welcome where 
child care and housework are concerned; over half of 
both male and female seniors reject as unacceptable any 
situation in which the husband does more than an equal 
share under any of the circumstances covered in the 
questionnaire, and fewer than 3 percent rate any such 
situation as desirable. 
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Sex Differences in Preference Patterns 

As srtfewn in the figures and quant itatively" sum- 
marized in Tables 4*1.1 through 4* 1 .5, sex differenced 
that are notable a^e q^^ite consistent. Fewer female 
than m ale sen iors arejtradit^i^al in their preferences^ 
concerning paYticuIffr arrangements for allocating 
various types of famil7 responsibilities between them- 
selves and their future husbands while more females 
than males favor egalitarian arrangements. 

The consistent tendency for males to be somewhat 
more conservative, on the average, confirms other 
reports of more traditional sex role attitudes in males 
than in females (Angrist, Miqkelsen, and Penna, 1977; 
Osmond and Martin, 1975). Nevertheless, it seems to us 
that the level of sex differences observed in our data 
are not pronounced enough to predict widespread and 
fundamental disagreement between the sexes about the 
proper roles for husbands and wives, especially when we 
consider that most respondents report that several dif- 
ferent arrangements would be atr least somewhat accepta- 
ble. 



Other Correlates of Preference Patterns 

Above average support for working wives as well as 
equally shared ;child care and housework is evident 
amohg^^f emale respondents who report high academic 
ability, those with college plans, and those with 

^1 nsera^lnpa^^ — Al.tJio,uglLj^he_x^^ i ^iliP^ 

are not strong, they are consistent with hypotlieses 
formulated on the ba si^o 

In contrast to the females, young men show some- 
what less clear patterns of correlation. This suggests 
that men*s abilities, attitudes, and ideologies bear a 
Itiss uniform relationship to their preferences for the 
division of tasks between spouses. It appears indeed 
quite plausible that sex role preferences would be less 
well linked with men*s attitudinal structure and with 
their life styles, since variation in sex role defini- 
tion has less bearing on men*s lives or, at least, such 
bearing is less commonly recognized by the seniors. 

Two unique and reasonably strong predictors are 
observed where the division of paid work for a couple 
with young children is concerned: respondents who are 
black and respondents who have had a working mother 
themselves are more likely to respond positively to the 
employment of a mother with young children. Thus, 
while personal ambitions and attitudes appear to in- 
fluence intentions for labor force participation among 
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young women, the presumed presence of preschool 
children in their future family weakens the effect of 
those very variables and equalizes intended labor force 
participation. The only variables which noticeably in- 
crease preferences for a working wife under the latter 
circumstances deal with directly relevant experiences — 
"^nie^^^mples "6^^^^^*^^^^^ or otherwise self- 

supporting women, which abound in the black community. 
Interestingly, the example of the working mother has a 
positive effect on the preferences of young men as well 
as young women. This finding suggests that the effect 
should be understood in a broad sense as disjplaying a 
viable lifestyle or as a setting of norms rather than 
in the more narrow sense oOf providing a model for the 
same-sexed child. 

. <a 

In addition to background factors, preferences 
are very clearly influenced by traditional sex role at- 
titudes. Young men and women with traditional at- 
titudes are more likely than those with non-traditional 
views ^to prefer sex-segregated arrangements for their 
own marriages. 
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Figure 4-1 * 
Preferred Division of Paid Work (No Children) 




DIVISION OF PAID WORK 



Note: The bottom lines trace the percentages of males and females who rate 
each arrangement as desirable* the Intermediate lihes the cumulative 
percentages who rate each arrangement as either desirable or acceptable, 
the top lines the cumulative percentages who rate each arrangement as 
either desirable, acceptable^ or somewhat acceptable. 1979 data is displayed. 
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Figure 4-2 



Preferred Division of Pa\'d Work (Preschool Children) 




H*1:W«0 M«1:M«.5 M«1:Wt| H*.5:W>1 H*0:W»1 
DIVISION OF PAID WORK 

Note: The bottom lines trace the percentages of males and females who rate 
each arrangement as desirable, the Intermediate lines the cumulative 
percentages who rate each arrangement as either desirable or acceptable* the 
top lines the cumulative percentages who rate each arrangement as either 
desirable, acceptable, or somewhat acceptable. 1979 data Is displayed. 
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Figure 4-3 

Preferred Division of Child Care, (Husband Works Full-Tlme) 




DIVISION OF CHILD CARE 

Note: The bottom lines trace the percentages of males and females who rate 
each arrangement as desirable, the Intermediate lines the cumulative 
percentages who rate each arrangement as either desirable or acceptable, the 
top lines the cumulative percentages who rate each arrangement as either 
desirable, acceptable, or somewhat acceptable. 1979 data is displayed. 
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Figure 4-4 

Preferred Division of Child Care (Husband and Wife Work Full-Tlme) 
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Note: The bottom lines trace the percentages of males and fetnales Mho rate 
each arrangement as desirable, the Intermediate lines the cumulative 
percentages who rate each arrangement as either desirable or acceptable, the 
top lines the cumulative percentages who rate each arrangement as either 
desirable, acceptable, or somewhat acceptable. 1979 data Is displayed. 
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Figure 4-5 

Preferred Division of Housework (Husband and Wife Work Full -Time) 
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Note: The bottom lines trace the percentages of males and females who rate 
each arrangement as desirable, the Intermediate lines the cumulative 
percentages who rate each arrangement as either desirable or acceptable t the 
top lines the cumulative percentages who rate each arrangement as either 
desirable, acceptable, or sonewhat acceptable. 1979 data Is displayed. 
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CHAPTER 5 



EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL PLANS 



While recent trends show increasing support for 
husband's and wives' sharing of family and work roles 
and for sex equality in education, occupation, and 
public office (Bayer, 1975; Ferree, 1974; Mason and 
Bumpass, 1975; Mason, Czajka, and Arber, 1976; 
Parelius, 1975; Spitze and Huber, 1980; Thornton and 
Freedman, 1979; Chapter 3 and 4 of this report), and 
while women have certainly established their place in 
the-war^i— f^f^ee-4n^^^ms-of--numbets— (SmLth,-1979) , the 
basic sex differentiation persists. Women still hold 
primary responsibility for child rearing and are ex- 
pected to modify their labor force participation ac- 
cordingly, while men are chiefly responsible for 
economic support of the family and encounter widespread 
disapproval when attempting to modify their full-time 
work involvement (Young and Willmott, 1973; Chapter 4). 
Also, once women are employed, they differ substantial- 
ly from employed men in terms of earnings (Featherman 
and Hauser, 1976; Treiman and Terrell r 1975b), 
authority on the job (Wolf and Fligstein, 1979), and 
specific occupational categories and industries that 
they have entered (Blau and Hendricks, 1979; Davis, 
1980; Fuchs, 1971; Oppenheimer, 1968; Rosenfeld and 
Sorenson, 1979; U .S. Departmen t of Labor, 1975a). Al- 
t'ogether, female workers are con^r¥n^rated--pr-reliBrtiwlT 
few occupations that employ mostly women (i.e., cleri- 
cal, sales, service, and a few professional jobs such 
as elementary and secondary school teacher, nurse, so- 
cial worker, or librarian), while this is less the case 
for male workers. Such sex segregation in the labor 
force is recognized as a sig n ificant factor in the c o n- 
tinuing wage differentials between the sexes (Blau and 
Jusenius, 1976; Fuchs, 1971; Oaxaca, 1973). 

Giyen the saliency of the roles of wife, mother, 
and homemaker for young women, and given the establish- 
ment of these basic role priorities as early as elemen- 
tary school (Hartley, 1959-1960), they a^e likely to 
have a profound impact on the development of oc- 
cupational aspirations among young women and thereby 
contribute to the perpetuation of existing sex dif- 
ferences in the labor force. Several hypotheses have 
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been specif ied about the par^J^ulA_^ process that is in- 
volved here. 

It has been suggested that vork plays a less pivo- 
tal role in young women* s thinking about their future: 
Young women expect to spend^less. time than men over 
their entire lifetime in paid work and actually seem to 
underestimate their lifetime work involvement (Jusenius 
and Sandell, V974, cited in U.S. Department of Labor, 
1977). They also tend to pay less attention to various 
gains from their future work since they will presumably 
obtain important? pay-off s such as economic support, 
standard of living, and social prestige indirectly 
through their husband* s work activities (Lipman-Blumen , 
1972; Turner, 1964). Thus young women as well as young 
men tend to view female employment as of more marginal 
significance than male employment, as not being criti- 
cal for the family's survival, even though it may af- 
ford them some luxuries or prove helpful in case of 
economic hardship. 

Under these circumstances it would appear logir 
cal that young women, on the average, plan their future 
careers less carefully, get less^ounseling on the 
issue, get insufficient education, look for short-term 
returns (Psathas, 196B), forego on-the-job training for 
somewhat higher starting salaries (Shapiro and Carr, 
197B), and frequently interrupt their early career for 
family responsibilities. In the language of the 
economic model of human capital, women invest less in 
human capital and/or lose their investment when they 
interrupt their career at an early point; and their 
lesser investment presumably attenuates later returns 
in form of prestige and income. * 

' A I t Rb ug h some data suggest that women are about 
equally likely to graduate from high school and college 
as young men (U. S. Department of Education, 1960), 
they may fail to choose an appropriate type of educa- 
tion and training. For example, girls seem to be less 
likely to take courses in mathematics, and that 
prevents them later from enrolling in various scien- 

tific fields. In connection With the uncertainty at- 

tached to marital and family roles, it has been sug- 
gested that women tend to "hedge" their career prepara- 
tions (Theodore, 1971) which is supposed to express it- 
self in their choice of general educational curricula 
and in a reluctance to make educational and oc- 
cupational commitments. In some sense, the career 
hedging is likely to continue even after choosing a 
particular marital partner, since the husband's career 
development almost always gets first attention and of- 
ten introduces constraints in the form of geographical 



moves or-rrffid and demanding t ime— schedules -that re- 
quire increased flexibility on the part of the wife. 

It has also been suggested that in making 
specific occupational choices women seek to satisfy 
typically female needs. For example, many of the jobs 
predominantly held by women such as nursing, teaching, 
clerical, and service work represent an extension of 
the traditional female role, in that they involve help 
to others and attendance to domestic duties, which are 
also predominant features of the traditional female 
role (Bernard, 1971; Oppenheime'r , 196B). Related to 
this argument is the notion of women's indirect 
achievement strivings, i.e. women's expectation to 
achieve economic well-being and status through their 
husband's achievements rather than through their own 
job, while regarding their own job exclusively for its 
potential to exercise skills and abilities (Lipman- 
Blumen, 1972? Turner, 1964). Such an orientation would 
impiv that women are less likely to emphasize the 
economic function of a job and related characteristics 
than men, while they are more attuned to characteris- 
tics dealing with self-actualization. Finally, it has 
been suggested that traditional, female occupations ap- 
peal to women because of assumed flexibility in work 
schedules and occupational commitment which makes these 
occupations appear more compatible with family respon- 
sibilities (Kreps, 1971). 

Occupational choices are, of course, guided not 
only by preferences and interests but also by what is 
perceived as realistic opportunities for successful 
competition and performance. With regard to women's 
occupational choices, such an "expectancy-value" ap- 
proach implies that traditionally female occupations 
are chosen by a majority of women not only because they 
are believed to siatisfy some uniquely female needs and 
values, but also because they are assumed — rightly or 
wrongly — to provide opportunities for women and be com- 
mensurate with women's abilities and personalities 
(Laws, 1976). Therefore, investigations of women's oc- 
cupational aspirations need to include measures of 

ri' their perceptions of existing opportunities in various 

\ fields and? measures of self-perceived competence, along 

with m«|a^ures of occupational values. 

Aside from factors that refer to the difference 
in perspectives between young men and women, there are 
a number of general socialization factors and personal 
characteristics that have' been studied as part of the 
research efforts focused on status attainment. In that 
research tradition, parental education and 
socioeconomic status of the family of origin have been 
identified as critical predictors of educational and 
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' occupational plans of young people (Alexander and Eck- 
land, 1974; Hout and Morgan, 1975; Marini and Green- 
berger, 197Ba, b; Rosen and Aneshensel, 1978; Se.well 
and Shah, 1968). Moreover, some studies have suggested 
that the effect of same-sex parent may be stronger than 
the effect of the opposite-sex parent (e.g., Aneshensel 
and Rosen, 1980).. A more specific socialization factor 
refers to having had the experience of a working 
mother. This experience appears to foster occupational 

-plans in daughters (Rosen and Aneshensel , 1978; Tangri, 
1972), although the mechanism by which this effect gets 
transmitted is not well-understood. 

Young people' s abilities represent another. ma jor 
factor in determining plans. Such abilities are often 
conceptualized as partial mediators of parental educa-, 
tion and socioecbnomic status on offspring's plans, and 
research has tended to support this view (Alexander and 
Eckland, 1974; Hout and Morgan, 1975; Marini and Green- 
berger, 1978a,b; Rosen and Aneshensel, 1978; Sewell and 
Hauser, 1975; Sewell and Shah, 1968). Interestingly, 
these rather limited models of the formation of plans 
have not revealed any substantial differences in this 
process for the two sexes, which is rather puzzling in 
light of the substiantial differences in the labor 
force. As has been noted by some, a critical shortcom- 
ing of the status attainment literature is the dis- 
regard of sex role-related variables of the sort that 
we have discussed above (Alexander and Eckland, 1974; 
Marini, 1980; Sewell and Shah, 1967). For example, 
young women who hold more traditional views about se;( 
roles may view paid work as more marginal where their 
plans for the future are concerned than young women who 
hold less traditional views. The few jstudies that have 
addressed this issue provide some suggestive evidence 
that sex role attitudes do affect occupational plans 
(Aneshensel and Rosen, 1980; Gaskell, 1977-78; McLaugh- 
lin, 1974) as well as educational plans (Aneshensel and 
Rosen, 1980; Gaskell, 1977-78). 

In the wake of the rather marked changes in at- 
titudes towards women's work and family roles that have 
taken place recently, it is possible that occupational 
plans also have changed. However, little specific 
knowledge is available. Among the relevant studies. 
Garrison (1979) reports an increase in aspirations 
towards higher level professional jobs between 1970 and 
1976 among female high school seniors in the State of 
Virginia. No such increase was observed for male 
seniors, which resulted in a net closing of the sex gap 
on these aspirations. Lueptow (1980) reports on a num- 
ber of occupational values among high school seniors in 
Wisconsin over a ten-year span from 1964 to 1975. He 
observed several trends; importance of money, interper-^ 
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sonal contacts, leadeirship, adventure, and autonomy in- 
creased; importance of security and being able to use 
one\s abilities declined. These trends were similar 
for both sexes, although there were some overall dif- 
ferences in level—males attributed- higher importance 
to money, status, autonomy, and authority, '^tule 
females attributed higher importance to interpersonal 
contacts and altruistic concerns. 

We turn now to reporting our own findings on high 
school seniors' plans for the future. We begin with 
educational plans, which can be. treated fairly briefly. 
Views about future work are multidimensional. We have 
found it useful to treat each of the following topics 
separately: the role of paid work; occupational 
values; perceptions about potent ial\!ior success; 
preferences for various work sett ings>; and specific oc- 
cupational plans (type of job expectedh^ age 30). 




EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Pour types of after-high school education were 
probed in the Monitoring the Future questionnaires as 
to the likelihood with which the respondent expects to 
pursue any of them. As. Table 5-1.1 shows, more than 
half of the respondents expect that they "def ini tely** 
or •'probably'' will attend a four-year college program. 
This is by far the most popular choice among the 
seniors. Furthermore , more than half of those seniors 

pIsSr^oFTo^ 

schools 

There is only a tiny difference in the propor- 
tions of males and females planning to complete col- 
lege. Young men are a bit more likely to plan on at- 
tending graduate school than are young women, but the 
difference is still small. 

Less popular types of education show a slightly 
stronger sex difference. Young men are more likely 
than young women to plan on attending a vocational or 
technical school (i.e., 29% of the males and 25% of the 
females). On the other hand, young women are somewhat 
more likely to plan on a two-year college education. 
These sex differences are consistent with the notion of 
career hedging; vocational and technical schools are 
more specified and focused, while two-year college 
programs provide a more general and more flexible cur- 
riculum. 
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Trends 



College and graduate school plans have become 
Slightly more frequent over the last five years. 
Interestingly, while the plans of young women have 
Steadily changed over that period, the plans of young 
men show a very substantial change only in the last 
year, with comparatively little change in the years 
before. We certainly need to watch these trends over a 
longer period of time in order to determine the 
reliability of the sudden change in males* plans. , A 
possible interpretation of such a change, if found to 
be reliable, is that it reflects a reaction to the 
recent economic recession. The continuous trend among 
females, on the other hand, more likely reflects long- 
term changes in women's self ^-concepts and their outlook 
oh life. 



Background Characterist ics 

Educational plans are, of course, very strongly 
influenced by abilities and by parents' educational at- 
tainments: Able seniors from educated backgrounds are 
more likely than less able seniors from less educated 
backgrounds to plan for college and graduate school 
(Table 5-2. 1>. The reverse holds for vocational and 
technical schools: More able seniors from better edu- 
cated backgrounds are less likely to aspire to these 
schools than less able seniors from less educated back- 
grounds. Although not presented here, multivariate 
,analyses show that the effect of parental education is 
largely mediated through abilities. Also, while paren- 
tB-3r-ed uea^i^n-*ppea^r^--to-~a H eet-^d uc t^ 
both sexes in similar ways, the effect of abilities is 
a trifle stronger on males' than on females' 
educational plans. . 

Another predictor of seniors' educational plans 
i^k the urban character of their residence. Seniors who 
live in more urban settings are more likely to plan on 
entering college and graduate school, and somewhat less 
likely to plan on vocational or technical training. 

Race and dating frequency are related to 
educatipnal plans for female but not for male seniors. 
Young black women are more Jikely than white women to 
aspire to a college and graduate education. Also, 
women who report dating more frequently are less in- 
clined towards college and graduate education. 
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Sex Roles and Educational Plans 



As far. as the background factors are concerned, 
the findings from the Long Form data in most rcispects ^ 
replicate the findings from the Monitoring the Future 
data that were just reported. (In the Monitoring the 
Future data, the link' between self -reported academic 
ability and educational aspirations is slightly 
stronger for males than for females. The Long Form 
data exaggerate this sisx differential, and thus must be 
interpreted with some caution.) 

As for the cientral focus of this report, sig- 
nificant bivariate' effects of traditional sex role at- 
titudes and preferences for the. division of labor in 
the family on educational plans. are present. However, 
these effects are partly explainable in terms of their 
relationships with. abilities, since the effects are 
==l^^"^e^=s ^bs taTTtiral-ly^iTj-mui^ ion analyses 

{see Tables 5-3.1 and 5-3.2). 



THE ROLE OF PAID WORK 



Contrary to predictions based on the literature, 
it is quite clear from the data that young women expect 
work to play a major role in their lives, and in this 
regard they appear not at all different from young men. 
When asked about the "kin?? of work you will be doing 
when you are 30 years "old, " an overwhelming ma^ority^ 
(Ahout 92 percent in 19B0 ) of young women mark a par- 
ticular occupational category, rather than the category 
"full-time homemaker or housewife^ which was explicitly 
included as response alternative (Table 
5-1.6). Moreover, when asked to rate a set of general 
life values, young women judge "success in work" 
equally important as do young men (Table 5-1.2). 
Finally, young women appear to plan on devoting similar 
attention and effort to their future work as do young 
men. They agree to a similar extent with the state- 
ment: "I want to do the best in my job, even if this 
sometimes means working overtime," and they agree even 
less than men with the statement that "working is noth- 
ing more than making a living." Moreover, they are 
equally likely to indicate that they would continue 
working, even if they did not need to do so for finan- 
cial reasons (Table 5-1.2). The latter items indicate 
in more subjective terms the centrality that work as- 
sumes within the projected life space of the seniors 
and its significance beyond a simple economic neces- 
sity. The lack of consistent sex differences suggest 
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i that the sexes do not differ critically in the role 

they assign to paid work within their future lifte.A 

On the other hand, we notice several indic^ions 
•that the centrality of the work role relative to ma.ri- 
I tal" and family roles must be lower for young women than 

iiienT — For example, women attribute higher importance to 
* the value of a good marriage and family life than young 
" men, and they think more often about whether they would 
want to have any children of their own (Table 5-1.2). 
This suggests that marital and parental roles have an 
increased saliency and importance for young women. Put ^ 
in a different way, young women on the average attach 
distinctly higher importance to family and marital 
roles thart to work roleS, whereas for young men there . 
, is little average difference in importance.. We 
therefore .suspect that the anticipation of and the 
planning for marital and family roles are more likely 
to conflict with preparation and plans for the work 
role among young women than men. 

In fact, differences between the* sexes in orien- 
tation towards work do appear when work is explicitly 
pitted against- family responsibilities, i.e., when the 
centrality of the work role is evaluated rellative to 
family roles. For example, a set of questions dis- 
cussed earlier (Chapter 4) includes seni.ors' pref eren- , 
ces for their own and their prospective , spou6e ' s 
employment when they assume that they would have- pre- 
school children. Note that in these comparisons sex 
differences are revealed in the difference between 
projected roles for husband and wife. The date suggest 
that young women (as well ai? men) view women] s work in- 
volvement as somewhat more variable than men s, and 
that the rearing of children is a major factor in 
modifying expectations for women's labor force par- 
\ ticipation. But even when seniors are asked to imagine 

marriage without children, full-time work is still less 
.likely to be fully endorsed for the Wife than for the - 
husband. . 



Trends 

In the two previous chapters we have noted high 
school seniors' increasing acceptance of paid work by a 
wife and a mother. We have also noted their increas- 
ingly positive personal' preferences for a working wife 
and even a working mother i.n their own prospective mar- 
riage. However, the overall role of work described 
here does not show any systematic change since 1976. 
Specifically, little change has occurred for any of the 
four items included in the centrality index, for the 
importance rating of steady work as life value, or for 
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the willinqrtess to continue working without economic 
Secessiti? 6n the other hand, the percentage . of female 
2eSio?s who ?hoose full-time housewife as their occupa- 
tion at age 30 has declined continuously. Separate 
iiaJySes 'lor college-bound arid jon-^^i^ir ^?""?3J?^f 
(not reootted here in detail) indicate that the latter 
de^linrSn occurred almost exclusively.for the non- 
collige-bound-4 shift from 22 percent i" 1976 .to .3 
percent in 1979 (Bachihan and Johnston, 1979K 



Background Characteristics 

• ' The centrality attributed ,to work is positively 
related to abilities and educational plans: seniors of 
both sexes with higher abilities and «>ore ambitious 
p?ans expect their^ork to be mpre central (see Table 
5-2.2). This relationship. showfe up clearly only for 
the two items in the index that measure centrality 
negatively, i.e. by disagreement with work defined 
' SoleU tn4ci;.omic terms! Ti^is "eans that- more able 
seniors are 'less likely to assign work a purely 
ecSiomic role within their life b"t-preswmably--expect 
their work also to fulfill non-economic needs. Inter 
«stingl?rabilities and educational asp rations are at 
least as critical in determining centrality of work 
among young women as among young men. 

Similarly, the only predictors ot female expec- 
tations tS be working at the age of 30 that exceed cor- 
Jela?ions of .10 are^bilities (r - .11) and, more im- 
portantly ,= college plans (r =.21). 

Sex Role Attitudes and the Role gl Jjork 

in order to turn our attention to the effect of 

' ' sex role attitudes on the anticipated role ^f'^J' 
SaJe to switch to Long Form data, upon ^hi?h the fol 
lowino analyses and comments are based, we are par 
J?JiJ2r?J in?"ested in what these sex role attitudes 
can explain above what is already explained by 
abilities, secondly, we ar^ interested in what 
BDecific ©references and educational plans can coa- 
??!bute aboveiSat is already explained by sex role at- 
titudes. TO this end we conducted a series o« ""^tiple 
'Agression analyses. In the first aja^^is only back 
ground factors that showed a substantial effect (i.e., 
product-moment correlations of .10 o r more) in the 

•>or the class of 4981, the proportion of non- 
college bound women -expecTing to be full-time 
homemakers at age 30 was only about 9 percent. 

ErIc ' • . " J50 
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Monitoring the Future analyses *fe included aS predic- 
tors of the expected centrality of work. In the second 
analysis the thr^e sex role attitude indices are in- 
cluded along with the background factors. In the third 
analysis indices of preferences for division of labor 
in^ the iamily are added to the previously included 
predicibrs. In the next analysis college plans are in- 
cluded as predictors, but since we do not postulate a 
causal direction betweeri^lans and preferences (see 
Chapter 1), college plans ate included only in combina- 
tion with relevant background characteristics and with 
sex role attitudes, but not with division of labor in- 
dices. Finally, all predictors discussed thus far are 
infcluded simultaneously • in a regression analysi? 
predicting the anticipated role of work. 1 

The simple distinction of whether a young woman 
plans to work at all when she is 30 years old is a 
basic indicator of the role that she expects work to 
play in her adult li<e. ,At the same time, this ques- 
tion is a very crude indicator, since it only 
dichotomizes Plans, while not prpviding for any finer 
distinctions. > This is particularly critical in this 
case, since the distribution on that question is very 
skewed; less than 10 percent of the young women plan on 
being full-time homemakers at that point in their 
lives. This skewed dichotomized distribution an.1 the 
implied restriction of the upper bo un 6 on correlation 
•and regression coefficients have to be kept in mind 
when evaluating the following findings. (Note also 
that this variable showed no variation among males and 
thus was only analyzed for females. ) 

This' indicator of the role of work is related 
quite strongly to traditional sex role attitudes and, 
more weakly, to the importance of parenting (see Table 
5-3.':3). Young women who plan on being full-time 
hoirtemakers are more traditional in their sex role at- 
titudes and attribute higher importance to parenting 
than their femarle classmates who plan on working. 
Moreover, the future full-time ^omemakers are more 
likely to prefer that they as wives do most or all of 
the housework in their future marriage. (The 
relationship for division of paid work is of course ^ 
tautological, and is therefore not interpreted.) 
Finally, they are less likely to aspire to a college 
education, which replicates what^was already noted in 
the Monitoring the. Future analysis. 

The effect of traditional sex role attitudes 
remains strong when the other sex role attitudes, 
preferences for division of labor, and college plans 
are simultaneously included in the multiple regression 
equation. This suggests that traditional sex role at- 
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titudes exert an effect that is largely independent of 
these other variables. On the other hand, attitudes 
towards parenting and preferences for the division of 
home duties achieve substantial bivariate relationships 
with plans to be a housewife only because they are re- 
lated to traditional sex role attitudes, but do not 
achieve an independent effect. 

The four-^item index (Table 5-3.4) provides a 
more differentiated. assessment of the c^ntrality that a 
senior assigns to the work role within his or her fu-^ 
"ture life, as can be gathered from the more even dis- 
tributions of the responses to the ingredient items. 

As we concluded from the Monitoring the Future 
analyses, ability varifi^^bles are critical predictors of 
expected centrality ot work and do not seem to affect 
work orientation any differently among women than among 
men. This finding is replicated in the Long Form data. 

Traditional sex role attitudes (as reflected in 
the index) and preferences for the, division ofMabbr in 
the family, however, relate in different ways to 
centrality of work for the two sexes. These variables 
are substantially related to the anticipated centrality 
of work among women, while little or no such effect is 
apparent among young men. Since the sex role liberal 
women are also the women who are acedemically more com- 
petent, as was noted before, it . is incumbent on us to 
examine the effect of the index*of traditional sex role 
attitudes after controlling on this backgroupd factor. 
As the relevant multivariate analysis shows, the Targe 
part of the effect is in fact independent of abilities: 
when the sex role attitude variables are included in a 
multiple regression simultaneously with academic 
abilities, the effects of traditional sex xole index 
and academic ability are both reduced only modestly. 
When the division of labor preferences are also in- 
cluded in the multiple regression, the effect of ^the 
traditional sex role index is further reduced, due to 
the overlapping effects of the two sets of variables. 

College plans relate quite strongly to ''the an- 
ticipated centrality of the work role for 'both males 
and females. While this relationship seems largely in- 
dependent of sex role attitudes and preferences for the 
division of labor, part of the relationship is due to 
the overlap with academic abilities; college plans ap- 
parently mediate some of the effect of academic 
abilities. 
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occupati6nal values 



An important role in plans for specific occupa- 
tions and eventual occupational attainments is played 
by occupational values. The Monitoring the Future 
questionnaire contains an extensive set of 23 oc- 
cupational values that were rated by the seniors on a 
four-point Likert-type scale as to their importance for 
their future work. The questions are based on items 
used in the Quality of Work Surveys (Quinn and Staines, 
1979) and in the study •'Youth and the Meaning of Work** 
(Gottlieb, 1973); some of them were modified for the 
inclusion into the Monitoring the Future instrument. 
The questions are given in Table 5-1.3. For ease of 
discussion the 23 items are organized into seven 
groups, and seven indices are formed. The rationale of 
this organization is discussed in the next section. 



Interrelationships Among Occupational Values 
a nd the Formation of a Set of Indices 

The 23 items measuring occupational values tend 
to be positively interrelated, although some of them at 
very low strength. The positive interrelationship 
reflects most likely a method artifact, since all vari- 
ables used the same response scale. (This effect is 
even stronger for the. Long Form data, as discussed"^ in 
Chapter 2 and in Appendix A.) Otherwise, the low or 
non-existent relationship among some of the items sug- 
gest that these ratings of occupational values capture 
a multidimensional concept. In order to examine the 
different dimensions more closely and, hopefully, ar- 
rive at a small number of indices, we conducted ex- 
ploratory factor analysesr for males as well as for 
females. 

Since the Kaiser criterion suggested that five 
factors be extracted for males but six for females, we 
extracted six factors for both sexes to facilitate com- 
parison. The six factors accounted for 34 percent of 
the variance in males* ratings and 35 percent in 
females* ratings. The loadings of the separate items 
on the orthogonally rotated factors were quite similar 
for the two sexes, suggesting essentially similar fac- 
tors. 

Based on these loadings as well as on conceptual 
grounds seven groups of items were defined that may be 
labeled as follows: 
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— Importance of material rewards and status (4 
items) 

— Importance of stability and security (2 items) 

— Importance of responsibility (2 items) 

— Importance of ease of pace on and off the job 
(4 items) 

importance of stimulation and mastery (7 
items) 

Importance of interpersonal contact (2 items) 

Importance of altruistic concerns (2 items) 

Not all of these groups include items that are equally 
coherent. The group of items that refer to stimulation 
and mastery is conceptually somewhat less coherent, a 
fact which islalso reflected in the results of the fac- 
tor analysis showing that these items load less highly 
on the relevant factor and less consistently across the 
sexes. 

In order to facilitate the following discussion 
and further analysis, indices were formed as averages 
across items in each of the groups listed above. The 
groups of items are shown in Table 5-4.1; also 
presented are correlations of each item with each of 
the seven indices. The correlations show, of course, 
that the items load highly on their respective indices. 
The correlations also show that the indices are not or- 
thogonal; many of the items show some degree of cor- 
relation with indices for which they are not in- 
gredients. . 



Descriptive Results 

The importance that respondents attribute to the 
sets of occupational values included in the Monitoring 
the Future questionnaire clearly varies across items 
and indices (see Table 5-1.3). In general, values 
referring to the tangible rewards of a job — income, 
potential for advancement, and job security— and values 
related to the dimension of stimulation and mastery — 
interesting work, potential for learning, use of 
skills, seeing results of one's work, and the value of 
being able to be onfeself — are rated as most important. 
Much less importance is attributed to the easy pace on 
and off the job, as represented by amount of vacation, 
easy pace, and lack of supervision. 
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While values referring to interpersonal contact 
and altruism are rated by young women as at least as 
important as stimulation and tangible rewards, these 
values are less' important to young men. These sex dif- 
ferences are the strongest in the entire set of values, 
only approached by the sex difference on the values of 
stimulation and mastery. Again, young women are at- 
tributitig much higher importance to these latter oc- 
cupational values. Both of these sex differences are 
of course entirely consistent with the traditional 
female role, according to which women fulfill a nur- 
turant and other-oriented function in the family and, 
if employed, are more concerned than men about the 
^elf-actualizing potential of their work. 

Sex differences on other values, although less 
pronounced, are also in accordance with the traditional 
female fole. Specifically, the lower importance at- 
tributed by females to status and money received from a 
job is consistent with the notion that a woman's , 
employment is not essential for the economic survival 
of the family and for its representation in the social 
world. Ih the same vein, young . women' s lesser atten- 
tion to the responsibility required by a job is probab- 
ly best understood by their lesser career commitment. 

On the other hand, results on the importance of 
an easy pace on the job are inconsistent with our ex-, 
pectations. Young women do not attribute more impor- 
tance to these factors than do young men. Rather, 
young women attribute less importance to the amount of 
vacation and leisure time, in spite Of the fact that 
full-time working wives are under the permanent pres- 
sure of insufficient time (Meissner et al., 1975), and 
the availability of additional time could presumably 
ease the strain of combining work and family respon- . 
sibilities. Of course, it is possible that women ac- 
tually hold more dedicated and responsible attitudes 
towards their work than men do, and that such attitudes 
are expressed in the lesser importance that women at- 
tach to the ease of pace both on and off the job. An 
alternative explanation of this unexpected sex dif- 
ference refers to women's higher propensity to answer 
in "socially desirable" terms (Bush, Simmons, Hutchin- 
son, and Blyth, 1977-78). Perhaps women believe that 
expressing a desire for lots of free time creates the 
impression of a lack of social responsibility on their 
part and their tendency to give the socially 
desirable — i.e., the responsible answer — counteracts 
their "real" preferences for more free time. Still 
another alternative interpretation, more substantive 
than methodological, should also be considered. It is 
possible that young women still in high school, and 
thus lacking most relevant experiences, are not suffi- 



ciently avare of the enormous and often conflicting 
time demands incurred under the multiple roles of 
spouse, parent, housewife and worker. \ 

' • ■ . ^ / \ 

Trends \ 

Values referring to status and money have in- | 
creased in importance over the last few years, a trend 
which probably reflects recent changes in economic out- 
look. The effects are not strong; but considering tl^e 
short time period over which they can be observed, they 
are remarkably consistent. Aside from these cohort j 
trends, very little change in occupational values has 
occurred over, the Tast five senior cohorts. / 



Background Characteristics / 

While altruistic and interpersonal values /are 
regarded as more important by female than male seniors, 
these specific values do not vary much by background 
characteristics within sex (Table 5-2.3). The only 
characteristic that is related to altruistic and-- 
albeit weakly— to interpersonal values is relimosity : 
Both female and male seniors who consider themselves 
religious attribute higher importance to altruistic and 
interpersonal values in their future work. / 

Emphasis on material rewards and status show 
substantial differences by race, as well as some inter- 
action between race and sex. In general, blacks score 
substantially higher than whites in concerns about 
making money, gaining status, and having the pos- 
sibility for advancement. Among blacks these concerns 
do not differ appreciably by sex; however, among whites 
the females consistently score somewhat lower than the 
males. This may be related to th? fact that black 
women in recent decades haye not experienced the same 
sex role differentiation that white women have/ but 
participated equally with black men in the pursuit of 
paid work and thereby economic support of their 
families. Thus the role models may be somewhat dif- 
ferent for black versus white females. 

A slightly different pattern is shown by the item 
about having a job people can respect; black females 
show the highest average score, followed by black 
males, and then by white females and males. In other 
words, the race differences remain intact for this 
item, but the sex differences shift somewhat in the 
direction of higher female concerns when the issue is 
job respect. 
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Young people of lesser abilities and lesser col- 
lege orientation are also more like\y to be concerned 
about making money in a job than cire their more able 
counterparts, although they are not different in their 
concerns for status, respect, and possibilities for ad- 
vancement. Again, these differences are somewhat 
stronger for young women than men. 

On the other hand, seniors of higher abilities 
and with college plans are above average in stressing 
the importance of the responsibilities that a ^oh re- 
quires, having difficult problems to solve, and being 
involved in decision making. 

■ i' 

The ease of pace on the job— but not the amount 
of free time off the job— is also related to abilities 
and college plans among young women: Female seniors of 
higher abilities and more ambitious educational plans 
are less concerned than less able and less ambitious 
seniors about having an easy time on their future Dob. 

In sum, while occupational values appear not to 
be extensively influenced by background variables, 
abilities and educational aspirations as well as race 
appear to account for some variation, among females 
more so than among males. Specifically, femalte seniors 
who report themselves as less able academically and 
less ambitious educationally have a quite different 
orientation towards their future jobs than their more 
able and ambitious classmates. The former are more 
concerned about making money and about having an easy 
time on the job; and at the samei time, they are less 
concerned about the responsibility that is bestowed on 
them in a particular, job. Black female seniors differ 
from white female seniors in that they are more con- 
cerned about a number of status and money-related 
characteristics of the job. While college plans/ 
abilities and race are to a certain extent related to 
each other, their effects on occupational values are 
largely independent, as shown by the results of 
multiple regression analyses not reported here. The 
overall higher relevance of these predictors for 
females is reflected in the generally somewhat higher 
amount of variance accounted for in their occupatibnal 
values. 



PERCEPTIONS ABOUT POTENTIAL FOR SUCCESS 



As noted above, occupational plans are in- 
fluenced not only by which work-values young people 
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deem important, but also by which 'work they believe 
they will be able to perf orm— \their expectations for 
success. Two major groups of factors must be ciistin* 
guished in the assessment of success expectations; one 
refers to personal characteristics, the other to socie- 
tal characteristics. Personal Characteristics refer to 
a host of qualifications for any given type of work, 
such as abilities, educational credentials, experience, 
and personality characteristics! Particularly relevant 
for women's occupational aspirations is the, notion that 
women tend to trust their skills\ and abilities less 
than men and are altogether somewhat less confident in. 
their self -assessment . This sex \di f f erence has been 
linked to the sex tole orientatid^ns and has in fact 
been proposed as the mechanism by\ which sex role at- 
titudes mediate sex differences in educational and oc- 
cupational ambitions (Spenner and\Featherman , 197B): 
When females step out of the traditional female role 
definition and into the male role of work and competi- 
tion they hold lower expectancies for success. By the 
same token., the more traditional wpmen will be more 
thoroughly affected by such sex role values than the 
less traditional women. 

Societal characteristics, on. the other hand, 
refer to perceived opportunities in\the labor market, 
which of course vary according to economic cycles, 
general developmental level of a given society, and the 
like. Of particular importance for understanding 
women's occupational aspirations are percept ions about 
existing sex discrimination in various fields. 



Un 
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fortunately, the measures of these concepts 
available in the Monitoring the Future study 
r limitations. In keeping witji the multipur- 
gn of the study, the measures probe perceived 
competence and perceived societal oppor- 
in rather global ways. Therefore, we cannot 
fferentiate these percept ions \ with respect to 
c occupational field. 



Turning to the data, we find rather little 
evidence of sex differences in perceive(3 competencies 
Although fewer than half of either se^t rate themselve 
as **average" or lower in academic ability or intel- 
ligence! the. .proportion of females rating themselves 
above average in intelligence is slightl 
smaller than the proportion of males. ( 
spite of the fact that females report hi 
point averages). Females also average a 
lower than males on one question about th 



(about .6%) 
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tions that they wi41 be competent as workers; however 
responses to a parallel question indicates that they 
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feel equally well "prepared" for being a worker as 
young men (Table 5-1.4). 

Young women perceive considerable sex dis- 
crimination existing in all the areas that were probed 
in the Monitoring the Future questions, except in the 
area of getting a collegejiducation (see Table 5-1.4 . 
specif icSlly, they percei^ a lot of discrimination in 
becoming elwted to political office, in getting into 
executive positions in business, and generally into 
positions of leadership. Although these examples 
reflect fairly extreme choices and may therefore not be 
representative of tHe large majority of jobs. women 
miqht aspire to, young women also perceive a con- 
siderable degree of sex discrimination in more fYfrage 
choices such a getting top professional jobs, skilled 
labor jobs, and equal pay for equal work. Between 
twenty-five and forty percent of the young women 
believe that •'a good deal" or "a great deal of dis- 
crimination against women is practiced in these latter 
settings. 'As might be expected, male seniors are less 
likely than females to perceive "a great deal of dis 
crimination against women; nevertheless large 
majorities of males acknowledge at least "some dis- 
crimination in most of the above areas. 

In conclusion, it seems not surprising that we 
observe so much sex segregation in occupational Pia"!' 
since in addition to their different values discussed 
before, young women also perceive external barriers to 
their successful competition in many occupational, 
edSiational and public service fields. Moreover about 
TqSarter of youSg women agree with the statement that 
their sex will prevent them "somewhat" from getting the 
iork tSeJ Jiild^ike to have <Table 5;1.4) That^the 
latter figure is not higher, considering the substan 
tial sex discrimination that is perceived in the labor 
market, suggests that young women may ^^"^ ^^H^^^.t^Z 
justed their occupational plans to some extent. Plan 
ning largely for typically female occupations, they do 
not expect sex to represent a hindranqe. 

Amonq both female and male respondents these 
perceptions of sex discrimination in various ff^eas are 
highly interrelated. With one exception, all correla 
tiSns are higher than r - .24; and the average inter- 
correlation is r - .42 for females and r - 
males-. This suggests that the various perceptions are 
all part of one general underlying perception of sex 
discrimination. Therefore one single index was formed 
by averaging across the seven items; one item was al- 
lowed to be missing. 
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Trends 



On the bright side, young women's (as well as 
young men's) perceptions of existing sex discrimination 
have changed by a small but systematic amount over the 
last five years. The seniors in 1980 perceived sig- 
nificantly less existing discrimination than the high 
school senior cohort, of 1976, If we assume that such 
perceptions have some effect on the seniors' own plans, 
then this is another indication in support of the 
prediction that the next decade will see some young 
women moving away from the traditional female jobs and 
moving increasingly into male-dominated fields. 

Self-reported competencies in various roles also 
show a slight but steady increase, which might indicate 
that young people enter the work role with somewhat 
more confidence than they used to. 



Background Characteristics 

Perceptions about sex discrimination vary little 
by background factors (see Table 5-2.4). Exceptions 
are the sex differences noted above and a slightly 
higher perception of sex discrimination voiced by the 
women of a more liberal political orientation. 

Confidence in future competence as a worker can- 
not be explained much better by the factors at our dis- 
position, except for academic abilities which leads to 
higher confidence, especially among females (although 
it should be noted that this is a positive correlation 
between self-ratings). 



Sex Role Attitudes and Success Expectations 

Overall, the predictors that were examined in 
the Long Form data also explain little about the per- 
ceptions of discrimination among young men and women 
(see Table 5-3.5). There is some hint in the data that 
non-traditional or egalitarian attitudes and preferen- 
ces are related, to perceived discrimination, but the 
coefficients are very weak." 



PREFERENCES FOR VARIOUS WORK SETTINGS 



Working in a large corporation, in a small busi- 
ness, on one's own, or with a small group of partners 
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are all rated as acceptable by a majority of the 
seniors and are clearly preferred oyer work in the 
military » in a police department, in a school, or in a 
government agency, as shown in Table 5-1.5. Of course, 
the widely accepted work settings are phrased in very 
general terms and thus are unlikely to meet widespread 
opposition. In other words, a large corporation, and 
even more a small business, can encpmpass almost any 
type of product or service, management style, and 
general philosophy; and thus they are not so likely to 
be opposed on any of those grounds. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting that self -employment also finds 
widespread acceptance. It would appear that work on 
one's own would be rejected by many more, namely those 
who look for a stable, predictable, and secure work en- 
vironment. 

In addition, self -employment displays one of the 
largest sex differences, and the only one (other than 
military service) in which men show distinctly stronger 
preferences than women. Women, on the other ^ hand, are 
more inclined towards school and social service set- 
tings than men. These latter differences are, of 
course, consistent with the traditional roles of the 
sexes. 



Trends 

Over the last few years preferences for working 
in large corporations have increased, while preferences 
for social service, military, and police work have all 
declined. Some of these trends are probably reflective 
of trends towards traditional careers,' as noted by 
other scholars (e.g., Yankelovich, 1974-). 

An additional trend occurs only for young women 
and is most readily interpreted as another indicator of 
women slowly adopting traditionally male employment 
preferences: young women have become significantly more 
accepting of self-employment since t976. As a result 
the sex difference on self -employment preference has 
declined sub,stantially . 



Background Characteristics 

Abilities and educational aspirations are clear- 
ly related to preferences for certain work places (see 
Table 5-2.5). Most importantly, able and college-bound 
seniors are much more likely to rate a sct^ool as a 
desirable work place than their less able and less am- 
bitious classmates. They are also more inclined toward 
a government agency and a small group of partners as an 
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ideal work place. These settings are, of course, typi- 
cal for professional jobs. The effects of the three 
indicators — self-rated abilities, grades, and college 
plans — are overlapping, as shown in the results of ^the 
multiple regression analyses,/ By the same token, the 
effect of parental education on the desire to -work with 
a small group of partners/is partly mediated by 
respondents' abilities arid college plans. 

Religious commitment shows a slight positive 
relationship with preferences for a school or a social 
. service agency as an ideal work setting. These are 
settings that are designed to help and nurture others, 
which ir\ turn is an important mandate of many 
religions. 

^ Finally, young 'blacks differ ^rom young whites 

in their preferences for several of the work settings. 
They are more likely to desire work in a large corpora- 
tion, in a government agency, or in the military serv- 
' ice, but less likely to desire work in a small busi- 
ness. Young black men are also more inclined towards 
work in a school and a social service organization. 
These race differences probably reflect the formation 
' of occuipational plans according to the existing oc- 
cupational and opportunity structure. 



OCCUPATIONAL PLANS ' 



Actual occupational plans were measured by the 
question, "What kind of work do you think you will be 
doing when you are 30 years old?" A forced choice for- 
mat, the question provides 14 occupational categories 
and a category of "full-time homemaker," each including 
in addition a few concrete examples of occupations 
within that category. In response to this question 
young^ women and men name very different occupations 
(Table 5-1.6) which parallel the existing occupational 
segregation in the labor force. The job categories 
that are most frequently chosen by young women are: 
"professional witho^it doctoral degree," "clerical," and 
"professionaT with doctoral degree." "Service worker" 
or "man'ager/administrator" jobs are chosen less fre- 
quently but still by approximately five percent of all 
wpmen. Among young men the most popular choices are: 
"professional" and "craftsman." Less popular but still 
chosen by at least five percent of the men are "opera- 
tive or semiskilled worker," "owner of small business," 
and "manager/administrator." In sum, while the 
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popularity of prof e8sional^an4 managerial choices is 
common to both sexes, remaining categories are not. 

A convenient summary measure of the overall 
level of sex segregation is the index of segregation 
(Duncan and Duncan, 1955). Defined as one-half of the 
sum of the absolute differences between male and female 
percentages across occupational categories, the index 
can be interpreted as the percentage ot men (or women) 
who would have to change occupations in order to 
achieve, equal occupational distributions for the two 
sexes. This index of segregation indicates a con- 
siderable degree of sex segregation in pccupat iqn'al^ 
aspirations; namely, about a third to half of the young 
men would have to change their occupational categories 
'in order to achieve occupational distributions equal to 
those of young women « 

When the question on occupational aspirations 
was developed, the categories had been specified such • 
that they could be used as a prestige measure on at 
least an ordinal level of scaling. , To achieve this 
goal the Census prestige ratings of the occupations in-# 
eluded in the major categories were examined for 
homogeneity (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971). Upon, 
this exploration some categories were found too 
heterogeneous and were therefore redefined. Specifi- 
cally, the category of "prof essionals" • was divided into 
"professionals without doctoral degree" and "profes- . 
sionals with doctoral degree; ? "sales personnel" was 
'divided into "sales ^representatives" and "sales clerks 
in a retail store." In addition, a category "owner of 
small business" was added. (Of course, the category of 
homemaker/housewif e has to be deleted, when the ques- 
tion is used as a single continuum measuring prestige 
of aspired occupation.) 

When this prestige scale is used, the overall 
prestige level of occupations aspired by young women 
and young men are very similar. This similarity has 
also been noted by others reporting on aspirations 
(Gottf redson, 1978; Marini,^ 1978,) and on'the distribu- 
tion of actual occupations in the adult labor force 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1976; McClendon , 1976) The 
similarity in average occupational prestige of males 
and females has usually been attributed to the fact 
that women are more likely to aspire to or hold middle- 
range jobs, while men are more likely to aspire to or 
hold jobs that are either high or low in prestige ^ 
' (Marini, 1978). In other words, womep*s*jobs vary less 
in prestige than men's jobs. However, on the prestige 
scale utilized here young women actually show a slight- 
ly higher variance than young men. This is most likely 
due to the^ross categories utilized xin the relevant 
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question and the somewhat arbitrary decision to con- 
' side'r the intervals between the categories as equal. 

' It should be noted, of course, that average 

' prestige level of seniors* aspired occupation is con- 
siderably higher than the average prestige level of the 
adult labor force, as can be shown when average pcfeS" 
tige levels are calculated for any national sample of 
job. holders, using roughly the same occupational 
- categories. If we discount the unlikely , explanation « 
that th^. average prestige level of occupations, will 
dramatically rise durifti the next few decades, then 
taa'ny of the job choices stated by the ' seniors represent 
^ bveraspifations. (For a similar view see Marini, 
^r97B.) * • . 

Trends 

A slight increase in the prestige level of the 
planned occupations is noticeable over the fi^e years 
. from 1976 to 19B0 (see Table 5-1.7). Interestingly, 
the pa:ttern of the trends closely resembles the. pat- 
terns observed for educational plans; i.e., young women 
display a steady increase in prestige over the five 
years, while young men show a quite substantial in- - 
crease particularly since 1979* (We must note, 
however, that all of these shifts are quite subtle). " * 

The index of \sex segregation shows a decline 
over these five years which signals a decline of sex 
segregation in young people's occupational plans. 



Background Characteristics 

^ The pr^estige level of aspired occupations is 
very clearly rela'^ed to self-rated academic abilities 
and educational plans among both sexes, as well as ' in 
somewhat weaker form to parental education and to ur- 
banicity (Table B-^.'e). In addition, the effect of 
ability is stronger for male than female seniors, while 
the effect of college plans is very similar for the two 
sexes. 1 

; . Since these predictors are interrelated, their 

effects are overlapping, a*t)d therefore they need to be 
examined in a multivariate analysis. In fact, th^ ef- 
fects of parental education and urbanicity seem largely 
mediated through self -reported academic abilities and, 
more importantly, through college plaas (based on ^ 
multiple regressioif^ results not repotted here in 
detail). Regression analyses further indicate that the 
entire set of predictors accounts for approx'imately 37 
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percent of males^and 32 percent of the females* ^ 
variance in occupational aspirationsc 

As noted before, the literature on status at- 
tainment confirms the effects of abilities and 
socioeconomic status (operat ionalized either as , paren- 
tal education or parental occupation) on occupational 
aspirations, and also suggests that socioeconomic 
status is largely mediated through abilities (Hout and 
Morgan, 1975; Marini and Greenberger, 1976b; Rosen and 
Aneshensel, 1978; Sewell and Hausef, 1975; Sewell and 
Sjhah, 1966). On the other hand, some of these studies 
have suggested that occupational aspirations of females 
cannot be explained as well as those of males by these 
predictors. Our data, as noted above, suggest less of 
a sex difference among high school seniors in the late 
1970's. 



Interrelationships Between Occupational 
Plans and Other Relevant Variables 

So far, we have discussed occupational plans, 
occupational values, perceptions of opportunities , the 
significance of the work role, and how these charac- 
teristics differ by sex. We have also examined how 
they relate to a set of demographic and personal 
characteristics, and whether they have been changing 
through the most recent five years. One of our under- 
lying assumptions is that the sex segregation in 
specific t)ccupatiohal plans and preferences has to do 
with sex differences in more general occupational 
values, perceptions of opportunities , and overall 
orientation towards work. We will how examine these 

'hypothesized relationships directly , using two dif- 
ferent approaches. In this section we will examine 
respondents reporting different occupational plans and 
see what we can learn about how they differ in terms of 
their sex role attitudes, tftair preferences, and their 
college, plans. These analyses are performed in 
t^ivariate form and. dd not assume linear relationships. 
The specific analytical technique is analysis of 
variance. ^ In the next section, we will examine the 
factors that affect occupational plans simultaneously, 

'by using multivariate analysis techniques, in par- 
ticular a Series of regression analyses. In addition 

^to the prestige of the planned occupation we will also 
predict to a few major occupational categories that 
were recoded into dummy variables for that purpose. 

In Table 5-4.3 the occupational aspirations are 
displayed by category, and mean values on ratings of 
occupational value indices, perceptions, and orienta- 
tion towards the work role are shown for each category. 
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In order to highlight the ma jor features 6t a table of 
this kihdr those values that are subsiantA vely impor- 
tant (i.e., they deviate more than one quarter of the 
overall standard deviation from the overall mean) and 
that ^eire judged as statistically signifi/cant at the one 
percent-level (i.e., they are significantly different 
from the remainder^ were marked with an asterisk. In 
addition, twe report Eta values to indicate overall 
strength 6f relationship, with the f ul/l set of oc- 
cupational categories, and £ valued to indicate linear 
relationship with status of aspired c/ccupation. ^ 

Since occupational categories /are sex-segregated 
and thus some categories contain very few respondents, 
we will use only^the Monitoring the/ Future data which 
contain large enough numbers of respondents. This data 
set, however, puts more severe restrictions on the 
variables that/may be analyzed, w/e are able to include 
in these analyses all occ4jpat ionai value indices; a few 
single sex rol/e variables referrii^g to the importance 
of parenting Ihut not the entire index) and effect of a 
wife's work (put not the full sex role index); two of 
the six division-of-labor indices, referring to child 
care and housework when both spouses are working; and 
one variable probing anticipated/ problems in the job 
search due to one's sex. Since /the sex role items show 
very little variation across occupational categories, 
they are noti included in Table 

As a perusal of the table reveals, only a few 
signi,f;icant and important deviations from the overall 
mean are observed. A specific/ instance of this general 
lack of differentiation is presented by the following ^ 
observation. Woung womea aspjlring to jobs which would 
be considered BS traditionally female, such as cleri- 
cal, Service worker, sales clerk, and professional 
i^ithout a doctaral degree, are in general not any more 
likely than the\average young woman to attribute high 
importance to alytruistic andfinterpersonal occupational 
values. There is a tendendy/ among the women who aspire 
to such traditionally male lobs as operative, 
craftsman, and laborer to be less concerned about 
altruistic and interpersonal values than the average 
female; however, npne of thj^ deviations attains statis- 



'Since these tests /amount to repeated tests on 
the same data, we adopted phe more stringent sig- 
nificance level of .\01. Ttie effective N used for the 
significance calculations /was estimated at 2/3 of the 
actual N in order to\take /account of a design effect of 
about 1.5 (which we estimated to be appropriate for 
these particular analyses carried out for males and 





females separately using 


Monitoring the Future data). 
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tical significance ^ue to the small numbers of young 
women with these aspirations , and caution in interpret- 
ing these observations is indicated. 

A few deviations from the overall means are 
noteworthy. Women planning for professional jobs — 
particularly for professional jobs requiring a doctoral 
degree — are more concerned about their participation in. 
decision-making and the challenge of having hard 
problems to solve than the average young woman, while 
women heading for service and sales jobs—and less 
clearly for laborer and operative jobs — are less con- 
cerned about these aspects of -their preferred work. 
This pattern is correlated with the prestige ordering 
of the occupational aspirations, as reflected in the 
almost linear nature of the relationship (r=.19; 
Eta«.23) . 

Interestingly, women planning to be clericals 
are more concerned with status and job stability than 
the average young woman; women planning to be farmers 
are less concerned with status and money. These latter 
women are also less concerned with interpersonal con- 
tacts on the job. 

Some of these patterns are replicated for oc- 
cupational aspirations among young men. For example, 
those young men who aspire to be clericals are more 
concerned about status, income and job stability than 
the average young man; those who aspire to become 
farmers are less concerned with these values; moreover, 
the latter are less concerned with interpersonal 
aspects of the job. Also, males' preferences for 
responsibility in decision-making and problem-solving 
are related to the prestige of their aspired occupa- 
tions (r«.16; Eta=.21). 

The biggest difference between the sexes lies in 
service, protective service, and sales jobs, which are 
related to increased importance attributed to interper- 
sonal values among young men, while little or no such, 
relationship is found among women. 

. ■ , 

With respect to the perception that one's sex 
might present a handicap in the. job search, the young 
women who plan on sex-atypical careers such as 
craftsman, policeman, manager, or professional with a - 
doctoral degree do indeed anticipate more problems than 
the average woman. However, young men who head for 
more typically female occupations do not anticipate any 
problems due to their sex. 

Finally, female respondents' preferences for 
division of labor vary somewhat by their occupational 
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plans: girls heading for sales clerk and military jobs 
are more traditional than the mean; girls heading for 
professional jobs that require a doctorate are less 
traditional; but no such differentiation is apparent 
among males. 

In sum/ the data do not reveal strong 
relationships between occupational plans, and oc- 
cupational values and perceptions* There are at least 
two explanations for this finding. First, it is pos- 
sible that the occupational categories used here are 
too broad--including too heterogeneous a group of 
occupations — to result in very sharp differentiations 
in values and perceptions between the young people who 
aspire to them. Secondly, it is conceivable that the 
results are real and not just an artifact of the type 
of occupational categorization used here. If this lat- 
ter alternative were true, it would imply that young 
people who plan on similar occupations share few common 
values. 

The relationships with background factors that 
were examined in Table 5-4.3 do not reveal any major 
effects aside from the linearly increasing ability and 
college plans reported by seniors who aspire to occupa- 
tions of increasing prestige. 



Sex Role Attitudes and Occupational Plans 

In this section we will examine a wider range of 
predictors and plans and explore their joint effects on 
occupational plans. For that purpose we switch to the 
Long Forii: data. Our analytical approach is similar to 
the one used previously. That is, in a first regression 
analysis we will examine the impact of the background 
characteristics that showed a substantial effect in the 
Monitoring the Future analyses reported above. In a 
next regression analysis we will in addition include 
sex role attitudes to test their independent effect on 
occupational plans. In the next set of regressions we 
include background characteristics, sex role attitudes, 
and either preferences for the division of labor,, 
educational plans, occupational values, or job 
centrality and perceptions of opportunities. Our major 
criterion is the prestige of the aspired occupation. 
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since many of the relationships we examined in the 
previous section appear more or less linear,* 

The bivariate relationships shown in Table 5-3,6 
demonstrate a close replication^ of the findings from 
the Monitoring the Future analyses. Strong effects are 
exerted by academic abilities. Somewhat weaker but 
still substantial are the effects of parental educa- 
tion, a good part of which is mediated through 
abilities. And while the effects of parental education 
are quite similar in strength for the two sexes in both 
data sets, self-reported abilities have a stronger im- 
pact on young men's than on young women's expected oc- 
cupational prestige. 

The bivariate relationships of occupational 
values on occupational prestige from the Long Form data 
can also be checked against the Monitoring the Future 
data, which were presented in the previous section. As 
we noted there, only the desired level of respon- 
sibility on the job showed a substantial linear 
relationship with occupational prestige. Therefore, we 
have little confidence in the several substantial 
bivariate correlations that we obsierve in the Lorg Form 
data. We are further reminded that the occupational 
value ratings show a particul«|rly high response effect 
due to the length of the questionnaire (Chapter 2 and 
Appendix A). The relationships of the other oc- 
cupational variables in the analysis caftnot be compared 
with MoWitoring the Future findings since these vari- 
ables were not included in the same Monitoring the Fu- 
ture questionnaire form as the question on expected job 
at 30. Among them, job centrality and personal com- 
petence as worker show positive relationships to oc- 
cupational prestige. 



»In order not to entirely exclude the attention 
to .specific occupational categories and the pos- 
sibilities that they could show different patterns than 
general prestige effects, we also investigated a set of 
dummy variables for the specific occupational 
categories of clerical (for females only), craftsman 
(for males only), professionals with a doctorate, and 
all professionals. These categories represent the 
largest categories and the more typical ones for the 
two sexes. Unfortunately, we were not able to perform 
similar analyses for the sex-atypical categories be- 
cause of small number of respondents in those 
categories. Our findings for these dummy variable 
regressions showed nothing more than a diluted version 
of the findings for occupational prestige. According- 
ly, we have not included the data here. 



Among the sex role-related attitudes and 
preferences, traditional sex role attitudes (as 
reflected in the index) are related negatively, and 
preference for egalitarian division of home duties are 
related positively, to the prestige of the expected oc- 
cupation (using the Long Form data). The strength of 
these relationships is very similar for the two sexes. 
This similarity suggests that the effects are caused by 
a more general ideological orientation or an even more 
generalized difference in orientation between the more 
able and the less able seniors (hence, the omnipresent 
relationship to abilities), rather than by the con- 
scious attempts on the part of young women to reconcile 
potentially conflicting roles. 

This interpretation receives further support' 
from the finding that the effects of the traditional 
sex role attitudes and the preferences for the division 
of labor are substantially reduced when they are in- 
cluded in a multiple regression analysis along with the 
background factors (Table 5-3.6). In other words, 
traditional sex role attitudes and preferences for the 
division of labor in the family do not explain much 
beyond what is already explained by abilities. When 
college plans are included in the regression along with 
background characteristics and sex role attitudes, it 
becomes clear that effects of abilities largely overlap 
with effect of educational plans. 

Job centrality retains a substantial independent 
effect on occupational prestige among young men after 
all the other variables have been included into the 
analysis, although its effect is considerably reduced. 
As interesting as this effect among young men may be, 
the lack of such a relationship among young women is 
even more interesting, since it suggests that among 
young women the centrality of the job has little to do 
with the prestige of the job they aspire to beyond 
simple effects of ability and educational plans. 



SUMMARY 



Educational plans of male and female high school 
seniors are not very different; college is the most 
popular choice for both. While females are slightly 
less likely to plan on graduate school or vocational/ 
technical training, they are slightly more likely to 
.plan on entering a 2-year college program. 
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Educational plans are affected by a number of 
well-known factors, such as abilities and parental 
education. While the effect of abilities is stronger 
on the plans of males, sex role attitudes and preferen- 
ces for the division of labor in the family provide as 
little additional explanation for females' as for 
males' educational plans. In other words, sex role at- 
titudes have little bearing on how women plan their 
education, and therefore they do not provide the ex- 
planatory power that we had expected. 

When we turn to occupational plans, it appears 
that women take work as seriously as men. It is only 
in comparison to family roles that the difference be- 
tween the sexes becomes apparent: Young women attribute 
more importance to family and children than do young 
men, and they are more likely to expect to modify the 
work role for the sake of their family roles. 

The difference between the sexes is further high- 
lighted by an examination of the kinds of work that 
women and men aspire to. For example, women attribute 
more importance to altruistic and people-oriented 
aspects of a job and to its stimulating and intrinsi- 
cally rewarding potential, but less to its economic 
aspects and other externa]^ rewards such as the amount 
of free time off the job. Little change since 1976 and 
little systematic decline of sex differences is notice- 
able. 

Moreover, young women judge various work settings 
very differently than young men do. Compared with the 
males, the females find work in a social service ^or- 
ganization and in a school or university much more 
desirable, self -employment much less desirable. While 
these preferences for work settings have undergone 
several cohort changes since 1976, only self -employment 
shows a decline of sex differences. 

in terms of achieving their occupational goals, 
young women expect their sex to present only a minor 
hindrance and they judge themselves-only very slightly 
less competent as .future workers than young men. Yet 
they perceive considerable sex discrimination existing 
in the labor market. Why this apparent contradiction? 
We believe some of i^ may be attributable to women s 
previous adjustments of their occupational plans which 
led to the overwhelming sex differences. observed in our 
data. The many young women who expect to occupy 
traditional female occupations are unlikely to view 
their sex as hindrance in pursuing their chosen occupa- 
tion, but may well* agree that women who pursue less 
traditional careers may face discrimination. 
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Finally, when specific occupational categories are 
examined, young women also show very different plans 
from young men. As indicated by the index of segrega- 
tion, about 50 percent of the males (or females) in 
1976 would have had to change plans in order for the 
two distributions to become identical. The level of 
sex segregation in occupational plans, as measured by 
the index, has declined during the last five years, so 
that for the class of 19B0 only about 36 percent of 
males (or females) would need to change plans in order 
for the distributions to be identical. The clearest 
convergence seems to have occurred in the categories of 
clerical and protective service (see also Herzog, 
1982). At the same time, no sex differences appear for 
mean prestige of the planned occupations. This ap- 
parent contradiction is, of course, consistent with 
figures on the labor force, reviewed .earlier, which in- 
dicate a high sex-segregation but similar average pres- 
tige for both sexes'. 

One other trend of considerable importance is the 
steadily decreasing proportion of young women who ex- 
pect to be full-time homemakers at age 30. Among those 
expecting to complete college, the proportion has 
remained consistently low (five^ percent in 1976, and 
four percent in 1980); but among the non-college bound, 
the drop has been substantial (from 22 percent in 1976 
to 13 percent in 1979, and down to 9 percent for the 
class of 1981). Since virtually no males expect to be 
full-time homemakers at age 30, the. declining numbers 
of females expecting to do so 'represents another kind 
of convergence--another way in which occupational 
aspirations are less sex segregated. 

In li^ht of the marked sex-segregation of actual 
occupational categories plus the sex differences in oc- 
cupational, values , we examined not only predictors of 
overall prestige but expended quite some effort to ex- 
plore potential predictors of single occupational 
categories (by analyses of variance for all categories 
and by multiple regression analyses predicting to a 
single category). Little was learned from those ex- 
plorations. The few relationships which emerged seemed 
to capture nothing more than prestige. The major 
predictors of occupational prestige — already well-known 
from the literature — are parental education, abilities, 
and college plans. The sex role attitude variables, 
which are at the core of this project, show rather 
little independent effect on prestige of the aspired 
occupation. Neither do pref erences^f or the division of 
labor. nor occupational values and perceptions show any 
significant effects. Thus, sex role attitudes have 
little bearing on the status and prestige that a woman 
aspires to in her work. Sex role attitudes are only 
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critical in the decision to work at all and in how 
central that work should be. 
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.00 
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00 


A Job which allows you 
to aalabllah roots In a 
coMMunlty and not to hava 
to nova from placa to placa 


M: 

r : 


10 0 
110 


16.9 
19 4 


40.0 
39.9 


3 
3 


02 

03 


3 
3 


01 
03 


3 
2 


07 
97 


2 


06 
93 


3. 
7 


04 
97 


.01 
-.03 
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ttablMty ft Sacurlty 
Indgw fabnvff 7 (|«»m9> 


M- 
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3 
3 


27 
29 


3 
3 


29 
29 


3 
3 


32 
2^ 


3 

3. 


3i 

74 


3 
3 


29 
29 
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- 01 
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T«bl« 5-1.3 Icont .} 
Occupattonst ^m^omm: OI»?r Ibut «ow» and Trands 



• |o|> «ii9t«r« you gmt m 

loo ¥h«r« v«M fi«iy» w» 

f«t •f tlli> for oif^r 
IHI«9« In vour 1 ifo ^ 

«l»at lota yoM iro^iN aio^iy 

iio«.tl(y f ro<? o"^ aiopofvt««o»it 



r • 



f»tO^*»<rrc«ntaflO Of ■^rlbMt lo«a 



Mat Pratty Vary 

lnvor- A^MttfO laoor- impor- 
tant iMportant tant tant 



9»0 



19.0 



a 4 



t 9 

3,5 



39.3 

3T.3 



7.T 
^9-9 



30 7 

34.0 

34 O 

3<5 ^ 



31.3 
40 O 



i7 
in 



40 3 

39 O 



32 I 

3a.3 



43.9 

43.9 



43 9 

39,3 



37 3 
34.0 



43 3 
43 O 



30 1 
3T,« 



40.9 

39.0 



30.4 
39. f 



14.3 
1 1.9 



34.3 

11.3 



44, 

39. 



M,3 
7.0 



39.9 

33 9 



197t-1980 Trandfl t^nfi Sax Olffarapcaa 
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1977 



1971 



1910 



3 


93 


3.93 


3 


99 


3 


116 


3. at 


3 


96 


3 


49 


3.44 


3 


91 


3 


31 


3.34 


3 


37 


•3 


99 


3.«A 


3 


79 


3 


99 


3. CO 


3 


•3 


3 


91 


3. to 


3 


49 


3 


19 


3:33 


3 


. 19 


3 


33 


3.39 


3 


.39 


3 


09 


3,09 


3 


.09 


3 




3. 19 


3 


.19 


3 

c. 


. i3 


3. 17 


3 


. 14 


3 


93 


3.99 


3.94 


7 


,t3 • 


3.70 


3 


,79 


3 


9T 


3 tfj 


3 


.73 


3 


49 


7 55 


3 


.94 



\ — ~ 

"^.01 
• 3\-^9 

3.49\ 
3.40 

3.79 
3.97 

3.99 

3.34 



3 39 

3.09 



3 19 

3 09 



3.93 

3 73 

3.74 
3.93 



3.00 
3.94 



3.90 
3.43 



3.79 
3.9i 



3.98 
3.34 



3.39 

3.09 



3. 19 
3.14 



3.93 

3.79 

3,73 
3.99 



Zopo- or oar 
Corralatlon 
Coaf f iclantfl* 
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.04 
'.04 
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.04 
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.01 

.03 



.03 
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,00 
.01 



.03 
.04 



03 
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reb1«\9*1.3 (cont. ) 
OceuM«Monii1 V*lu««;\ DtitrtbuMons and Tptfrida 



Job wtmrm you h»>tm th« 
ebance to b« er«Mt(v« 

A job which 1« lntoro9t(ng 

to do 

A job «fb«ro you do not 
h« 9 to pro tend to b» ■ 

typ«y of .p«»r!ion thut you oro not 

A Job whopo you C«n (oAPn 
n«w thfnp^. tf»OPn n««# skill* 

A job «h«ro you can soe th« 
results of whot you do 

A Job wbfcH US9S your 
shins end abtlttfos • lots 
you do thf» things you 
do bi>st 

A Job wh»ro th« skills . . 

you lf»Arn will not QO 
out of dot* 

^ t Iwulst ion s n d Wsstsry 

\ntStfn lubov* 7 ttmnsl 



1M0 i|©rc»ntsgs 01s ti^lbut Ions 



Not I Prstty Vsry 

mporf A llttis liivori Ifwpor- 
tsnt loportsnt tsnt \ tsnt 

(II ia> <3> \ H> 



79.3 
719 



1 . 3 
1.2 



39.3 
39.3 



13.0 
t.O 



I 33.3 
\3i.0 

i4.9 

^.6 



M:' 


9/ 


1 


• .3 


33 


4 


r : 


3/ 


9 


2.f 


13 


9 


Ml 




4 




43 


0 


r : 




9 , 


to 1 


3f 


9 


M: 




9, 


9.3 


39 


9 


r 


1° 




9.9 


^30 


4 



ttu4 



44\0 

93..^ 
C3 



0.7 

0.7 



4.3 
4. I 



3 9 

7.9 



II • 

I I 7 



37.9 

30.6 



33 • 

30. 3 



76 



91.9 
94.0 



1976- 1960 Trsnds and Ssw Diffsrsncss 



1979 1977 



Mssns 

I97i 



fsro-ordsr 
Corrvlst Ion 

Coefficients' 



1979 1900 



3 93 
3.04 

3.80 

:i.9l 



3.99 
3.09 

3.M 

3.5»0 



3.99 
3.11 

3.99 

3.90 



3.00 
3.06 

3.96 
3.69 



3.96 

3. 06 

3.63 
3.69 





49 


3.43 


3.49 


3.49 


3 


47 


.01 


.1 


73 


3,74 


3.79 


3.71 


3 


73 


-.01 


n 


34 


3.39 


3,37 


3.30 


3 


29 


.03 


3 


40 


3.41 


3.39 


3.41. 


3 


4 1 


.00 


.1 


44 


3.43 


3.90 


3.47 


3 


43 


.01 


n 


97 


3.96 


3.96 


3.99 


3 


97 


.02 




99 


3.64 


3.63 


3.66 


3 


.63 


.03 


3 


73 


3.76 


3.71 


3.70 


3 


.73 


-.07 



n 


39 


3 


39 


3 39 


3 


34 


3 


31 


-.03 


3 


33 


3 


36 


• 3.37 


3 


3} 


3 


34 


.00 


3 


41 


3 


43 


3.43 


3 


44 


3 


43 


.01 


? 


97 


3 


54 


3 93 


3 


93 


3 


93 
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Trend Sen 
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.06 
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.06 
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tabia 9^1.3 (cont.) 



Occupational Valuas: Olfitr Ibutlons and Trandi 





1910 Purcfintiioa DIatr Ibut Ions 








1979-1980 franc 


la and' SaH 01 ff araneaa 






Not 
Inpor- 


■ 

A. iittta 
i«por tani 
(3) 


^ratty 
lapor- 
tant 

(3) 


V«ry 
tunt 












Maana 






XaroTordar 
Corralat Ion 
Coaf f icianta* 




tant 

in 




1979 


1977 


1979 


1979 


1990 


7rand 


Saw 


A jdb that fivaa you 

an ovfiortunlty to b« p M: 
tflractly halpfut to othara f: 


4.4 

0.7 


19.0 
9.9 


43.2 
30.4 


33,4 
€0.4 




3. 
3. 


93 
93 


3 
3 


09' 
93 


3. 10 
3.91 


3. II 
3,49 


3.09 

3.91 


-.03 
-.01 


.29 


A Job that la M: 

worttTwtvlia to aoclaty f: 


9.0 
1.9 


19 9 

17.4 


40.3 
39.9 


36.3 

90,9 




'3, 
3. 


t 

10 
39 


3 
3 


19 

37 


3. 10 
3.34 


3 13 
3.39 


3,09 

3.39 


-.01 
.00 


. 19 


AltPUlm «! 
Indaw fntiova 7 Itana) f: 
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3 


13 
44 


3 
3 


13 
44 


3. 10 
3.43 


3. II 
3.41 


3.07 
3.43 


-,03 
-.01 
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A Job t?iat givaa you M: 
a chanca to Mha fr lands f: 


7 J 
l.t 


10.9 
9 9 


39.7 
30.7 


49.9 

99. 1 




3 

3. 


39 

90 


3 
3 


33 

91 


3.90 
3.90 


3.34 
3.91 


3.30 
3,47 


.07 
-.01 


. 13 


A Job th^t parwita 

contact Mith a lot M: 

of paopla f: 


1 1. 1 
9 7 


^ J7 3 
19.0 


39.0 
39.9 


39.7 
JO. 4 




7 
3 


79 

19 


3 
3 


79 

13 


3.79 

3.13 


3.79 
3. 14 


3.79 

3, 1 1 


.01 
-.01 


.19 


Contact with Othara M: 
tndaw i wbov 7 4ta««> f: 












3 


01 
33 


3 
3 


09 
33 


3.04 

j3.3l 

- 1 


3.07 
3 . 32 


3.03 
3.39 


.01 

~,0I 


. f9 



'.for an avpianatlon of thasa coaf f Ic lanta , saa chaptar 2. 




^•re«pt fon« About Succstt Potentials: Olstr ftnit lont mnd Trendi \ 





1990 P«rc:«»nt09» Olltr (but lon« 








1976- I990 Trom 


ft and 


Sox Offforoncoi 
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(l> 


Not to 


rolrly 

Good 


Vory Don't 
Good Good know 
(4> (9> 




1979 


I97T 


Mo ant 

f97« 


1979 


1990 


laro-ordar 
corrolot Ion 
coof f iclonta* 


Trond 


Sex 


fh9%m ne»t quettfons 
































••d yOM to oustt 
































how «oi 1 you Mitght 
































do tn tflfforvnt 
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thlnli you woultf 
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• Hutboric^ 
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(. ( 




9.7 


^0.4 43.9 


4.S 




4 


U 


4. 19 


4.39 


4. 19 


4.39 


.04 




or • wifo? 


r : 


(.0 


f.7 


7 3 


33.9 S3. 9 


3.9 




4 


79 


4.39 


4. 33 


4.37 


4.4f 


.OS 


.09 


At • 


Mt 


0.9 


(.9 


9.9 


39. 1 43.4 


9. 1 




4 


i:i 


4. 14 


4.33 


4. 19 


4.39 


.09 




poront? 


r t 


1.4 


3. ( 


8.4 


34.4 49.9 


4.3 




4 


19 


4.31 


4,3 1 


4.34 


4.34 


.09 


.03 


At • worlior 


«: 


0.3 


0.3 


1.9 


3T.S 99.9 


(.9 




4 


S3 


4.49 


4 . 99 


4.99 


4.93 


.09 




on m $c/t>7 


r • 


0.3 


0.3 




33.3 99.3 


1.7 




4 


4:1 


4,44 


4 . 4fi 


4.91 


4 93 


.OS 


-.09 
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Tabl« 9>l.4 <cont. ) 



V«rc«ptlon« About SuccAsa Pot^ntfAls: 0«9tr (but fons and trmmtn 





mo for^ontfici* 0(9tr Ibutlons 






»!i79-»990 irmne 


(^ And 


Sox O(ffor«nco« 




Poorly 


Not so 

Ml 1 
<3) 


r«lrly 


woli 

14) 


Vory 
won 

19) 








M«on« 






Zoro-ordor 
corrolot (on 
coof f (c(on(9* 








(976 


»9T7 


(979 


(979 


(990 


Trwnd Sox 


How M*l 1 do you 
thtnh your 
•wporfoncos omf 
Irofnfng lot hoMO. 
•choot . worli . otc. ) 
Hovo $tr9t»mrm0 you 
lo b# n 000(1, 




















•> 






Hu«b«f«d M. 
or wlfo? Fr 


3.9 


9 4 

4 9 


39 7 

19.3 


43. 1 
40.9 


33 4 

34.9 




3 69 

4.03 


3.99 

4.00 


3.99 

3.97 


3 74 
4.03 


3.79 

4.03 . 


.03 

.00 . «6 


PorontT r: 


3.3. 
t .9 


7 n 

9 fi 


36 . 3 
30 9 


39.9 
39.9 


34.3 
39.9 




3.69 

3.99 


3.97 
3.99 


3,97 
3.99 


3.73 
3.99 


3.73 
4.00 


.03 

.0( .(4 


Wortior on M* 
• JobT r- 


0.9 

o.« 


3 

3 0 


13 0 

14 9 


40.0 
39.9 


43 3 
43.3 




4 09 

4. 1.1 


4^. 19 
4. 13 


4. (9 

4. 13 


4.33 
4 19 


4.33 

4 .30 


.09 

03 -.0( 
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— Tebl* 9-1.4 (cont . ) 

P«rc«pt1ona AbcHJt Succsaa Pat«rit1«la: OOtrlbutlona and Tranda 





1M0 Parcentagv Ot!itr1but1ons 


197f-1980 Tranda and %mn 01 ff arancaa 


i B» B i- C* C C- 0 

i9} i9} iJ} (6) (5) C4) C3) (J) m 


Heana 

f97f 1977 197f " 1979 19fO 


2aro-ordar 
carralat Ion 
ca«f f Iclanta' 


Jrmr»t3 Sax 


Vhlcfi of ihm 
folloving b«at 
daacr^bva your 
avaratia Qrmdm 
ao fmt In M: 
high achool? r* 


7.0 7.« 14. ■ 71.9 If.-I 14.7 tO.4 9.3 3.3 
10,4 11. § If.f 33. f 13.6 It.O f.f 3.0 O.n 


9.4f 9.43 9.37 9 93 9.4f 
«.31 f .09 € 03 f 03 f . 13 


,oi 

-.02 .»17 
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Tatol* 9-1.4 (cont.l 
Pmrem0%\or\% About Succwbb Pot«ntl«l«: OlBtrlbuHon« and Tr«nda 





1990 Porc«ntfig« Ol5itr Ibut lona 


1976-1990 Tronda and Sox 01 fl 


•roncoa 


rar 9t1ghtly Slightly f«r 
bo low B«lo« bo low abovo Abovo abovo 
avoraqo avoraqa avoraoo Avoraq^ vvorago avoraqa nvornqa 

n> (3) 0> M> (9) («) fTl 


Menna 

1979 1977 1979 1979 1980 


loro-ordar 
corrolot Ion 
coof f Iclonta* 

Trond Son 


otf^ra your 

•g* throu^^wut 

1H« cowntry. 

How do you 

rato your ^o If 

ori acHodl M* 

•bUlty? t' 

Mow lr>tol 1 ivont 

<fo you thlf^ii 

you aro coi«p»rod 

wMh oth#r«i 

your •5|i»'7 f : 


0 9 3.3 4.9 39.9 33.3 39.3 9.9 
0.3 19 4.3 3T 9 34,3 39.7 9 0 

09 » 1 49 319 'lil^ "t^lT^ 

0 3 0 9 4^_I_____J:T^9- 2X79'""^ 37.0 5.9 


4.94 4 94 4.94 4.99 4.97 
4.99 4 93 4.83 4v8l 4.89 

'47»9 4 99 4 97 9.01 9^01 
4.83 4 83 4.83 4.77 4.94 


.01 

.01 .00 
.03 

.00 -.09 



tabic 9-1.4 (cont . } 



Mrcaptiona AlKiut Succaaa Pot«nt««i«: Distr tbut ion« •nd Trend* 







I9«0 


Mrcvntage Ofatr ibutiona 








1679-1990 


trar 


«da 


and 


SaM Olffaranc^ 


4 


Not 
at all 


Vary 

littia Soma 

i7} (3) 


A Good 
dival 
M> 


A grant 
daal 

.(9) 


Don't 
Know 


1979 


1977 


Maana 

1979 


1979 


1990 


corraiat Ion 
coaf f f claHta* 


Trand 


San 


tH«fe qiMstlona art* 
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In oatting a collaga 
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94 


.4 


77 
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. 1 
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,3 
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99 
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.99 
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.9 


13 


.9 


7 


.9 
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.7 
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ami iNManT 


H: 
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• 
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.9 


17 
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.3 
.7 
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,3 
.« 


23 

?9 


3 

, 1 


7 
19 


.9 

.7 


9 
9 
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.9 


3 
3 


. 17 
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3 

3 


. 12 
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fn buafnaaar 
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top Joba fn 

tfym profaaaionaT 
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04 
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^•rcspttons About Succ««9 ^ot«nt IvIS : Df atr fbut lon« and Troncl* 





I9t0 ^•rcvnlug* ntntrlbut fonn 




I97G-I??«0 Tr«!nrt?i and Sow DIfforonco* 


Mot 

•t A Don't 
• II So(Mrwh«t lot tinow 
M) f?) 


iMona 

l§7fi ♦§77 I97i ' l§79 I9«0 


2«ro-or<f*r 
corrolat Ion 
co«f f Iclonts' 




to wti«t owtont 
^ you thtnli 
lh« thfn9« 1 tstod 
bolow wtit pr»v«f>t 
you froia o»tttnq 
th« lilml of 
%«orli you «*autd 
V til* to Havo? 

Your «•» V- 

r ! 


■7.t 7« 3.t 1.7 

M.4 9 4 9 ,7.7 




0 

1. 17 1. 13 1. 19 1. 13 1. 14 
» 34 ! 40 1.33 1.33 t . 3« 


- 02 

-.01 .20 



*for mn •>«t>lon«t ton of th««o co«ff f (cf«nt!i. 900 Choptar 7 



lb/ 
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Prmfmrrm^ Worfc S«ttfno<: Oiatr «but ion« mn^ Trends 



Not •! Soi»«wtv«t 

c«f}t»t>l« fibl« sbl* ablff 

<l> il) (3) Ml 



t979 



I«ro-or<i«r 
corr«l«t ton 
conf f fc f«ntt* 



Tr«nd S»i» 



Ap«rl fron th* part feu I hfncf 
of worli you w»nt to <to. tio« 
liould you rot* oach of tt«« 
followtno Mt tings as • ploco 
to worliT 

Vorliino In • l«rf« corporotlon 
Woriitno In « «»«ll bu«fnoM 
Worlilno In • qovori — iit sgoncy 
Wordtno In tho wllltfiry oorvfco 



Morlifn^ In • ocbool or 
untv«r«tty 

VorkInQ In • pol fco tfCfMrtaont 
or pol ico '•gancy 

Worliing In • «ocl«l !iorvlc« 
org»ff>trot Ion 

Iforliing wf th • %mm \ I group 
c^f partnaro 

Worliing on youruswn 

<90lf '^•H^IOy^Kf) ^ 



9.0 
■ 9 



4 1 

3.9 



22 0 
19.0 



44.9 

94.0 



29.9 

IT 9 



99 3 

.29.7 



91.0 
9.4 



9 7 

9 7 



9 0 
II 9 



29. I 
39.7 



23.2 
3 1.7 



32.4 
33.4 



30 9 
26.7 



39.2 
31 .0 



34 I 
34.3 



419 

30.0 



39 9 

,39 7 



13 3 
19 7 



47.9 

47.7 



91.9 

91.9 



.94.0 
319 



19. 1 
14.4 



29.4 
39 9 



22.9 
29. I 



21.9 

37-9 



44.9 

39.9 



90.2 
29 9 



21. I 
19.0 



20 3 
32.(1 



13 9 

19 O' 



9 9 

4.9 



7.9 
19 9 



9 9 

9 9 



9 9 

23 6 



20 2 
2t 3 



91 9 
40 3 



2. €9 
2.91 



2.92 

2.93 



2 47 
2.49 



2. 10 
1 . 97 



2.22 
2.94 , 



2-29 
2.39 



2. 17 
2'^93 



2.74 

2 63 



3 24 

2 77 



2.70 
2.6S 



3 94 

3.91 



2.43 
2.99 



1.99 

1 .97 



2. 12 
2 99 



2. 19 
3.2C 



2,04 
2 97 



2 99 
2.93 



3 29 

2 77 



2.79 

2.«9 



2.99 

2.99 



2.32 
2.44 



1.94 

1.94 



2.04 
2.49 



2 14 

2.90 



2.01 
2.91 



2.74 
2 99 



3 29 
2 93 



2.91 

2.80 



2.09 

2.93 



2.37 
2.49 



1.97 
1.79 



2. 13 
2.93 



2.11 
2.29 



1 .90 

3.00 



2.7i< 
2 99 



3 27 

2.99 



2.99 

2.79 



2.99 
2.93 



2.37 
2.49 



1 .99 

i . 70 



2. 19 
2.49 



2 09 

2. 16 



2.02 
2.77 



2 79 

2.73 



3 J9 

2.97 



.09 

.09 



.03 
.00 



.03 
.02 



07 

. to 



.02 
04 



.09 
0« 



.09 

.06 



.01 
04 



.0% 
08 



-.03 
.04 
.09 

-.09 
.20 
.09 
,40 

-.04 

-,20 
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Occupct lonnf Aspfrat fon«: 


Of atr (but (bn^ and 


Trends 




■ 








1 




f»§0 In 


Knd« end S*» 


Of f f«r«nc«9 














Pmrcrnnimom 












f97t 


1977 


f«79 


1979 


f990 


«»mt hind of work rto you thfnii you wfft 
tm tfofnf ytmn you ar* 30 y««r« oldT 
Hard th« on« that co^« ctos«9t to whjit 
you o^fMct to tMi «*otni|. 














in 


worliar. fiiPW f«tx>r«r| 


r ' 


0.7 
0.0 


0 • 

0 0 


O.t 

0.3 


O.t 

0. \ 


0.7 
0. » 


i7} 


S«rvfc« woriiar fcook. wtttvr. b«rb«r « 
junftor. 0" •t«tfon •tt«ndant. 
prncffcal nup««. b*«OttCf«n) 


r : 


0 • 

4 9 


f 0 
4.9 


O.t 
4 • 


o.t 

9.0 


0 t 
4 8 




O|»«p«tfw«or ••Mif'Slif ll«d worlisr 
fliap»5l« «N>rli«r. ttrf-cab. boa or trtjcii 
drfv«r. ••9»iiibly f(n«vorli«r. «Mifd«p) 


r • 


7 • 

0,3 


7.7 
O.t 


9 4 

0.2 


t.4 

o,t 


4.9 

0,3 


f4i 


Stlva c^mrk In • p«t«f.f •for« f«ho« nafva- 
(MTiion, d««>«pfM«nt »tor« cisrii,. drug siorm c^mrk) 


M: 

r f 


0.9 
3 3 


O.t 

3.6 


0 t 

3.0 


O.t 
3.9 


O.t 
3.4 




Cfvrfcal or off fc« wtrrhor fbanli t«ll*r, 
boo«ili9«fWr . ••cp«t«ry. typtst. p09t«f 
CfrH or e«Prf«r. ticlisf •Q»fH ) 


r • 


f • 

33.3 


t 4 


1 9 

7\ 3 


19 

19.3 


J J 
19 t 


f) 


l»pot««ffv« t«rvfc« fpolfc* of9icmr, 
f tr— n. d»1fK:tfv«) 




7 3 
f 1 


4 4 

1.9 


4. t 

f3 


4 4 

0 9 


7 t 

0.9 


(T) 


Mf f f t«py narvic* 


r - 


4 • 

\ 0 


9 0 

1 0 


4 7 

0 7 


3 t 

i 0 


3 3 
0 9 




Cr«ft«ii»*n or all M l«d worli#r icmromnimr^ 

«?lf»ctr IClan, br^cfc li<y«r, MicMnIc* 

■MichlnJ^t. loot ft d<i» i-ufcar^ t«ln»»K»o« |nst«n#r) 




^7 0 
0 9 


7 

0 n 


73 9 

0 


73 t ' 

t 0 


31 9 

» .3 







■ - 
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ff*76 




Trwndt •nd S»k 


Of ff Irene <»9 








/ 


























197« 


1977 


I97f 


1979 


1990 






ft) 




F: 


3 7 
f ,6 


4 

0 


0 
8 


4.0 

o.n 


^. 

4 . 1 

0.9 


3,4 
0 9 






(♦0) 


0«n«r of builn«i3 
fr««t«jrtnt o«n«r . shop mmvr) 


M: 

F' 


6 3 
t 9 


9 

1 


4 

9 


• . 1 

3.9 


7. 1 
2.9 


9.7 
3.2 




• 


f M» 


rml tstlt* brotiir. iKmd 9Rl*9ieiir} 


Mr 

r- 


f .€ 
0 2 


f 

0 


e 
c 


2.6 

1 . 1 


2. 1 

1.3 


2/3 
1.4 






f 12) 


^••nftg«r or •tfalnlientor (offtci 
««nao«r. ttl^g «armg«r. ichoof 
■dMlnlstmtor . gov»rnwfit offtclnt) 


• 


9 3 
3 ft 


• 

3 




X.o 

" • 9 


f .4 

9 1 


• •A 

7.3 






( »3) 


Profiivlonal without dDctoril ^Sm^mm 
fr«oiti«r»d nurt«. Ilbrirtin, ingtriocr. 
■rchtt»ct. locliJU vwlr«r ; — t««hntcttn. ' 
•ccountint, Iclor . ^irt ttt , ^un Ic l«n) 






2« 

37 


0 


24.2 

^«;9 


* 29.7 
37 9 


29,2 
3c 4 








F- 


35 f 




■ 


(M) 


Prof»«ilorM«ii with doctoril atrgr»« or 
•qulv^lvfit (la«y«r, phy«tcliin. 
(I»nt^9t. «c1«fit(lt. co1l«»tl^ prof»!i9or} 




14, tl 
10 • 


13 
10 


• 

9 


12 9 

. 10.9 


12 9 

!3 0 


13.9 
12 7 






f 19) 


ruH*ttM« how<wmi»r 

or Hoo«»i#ir«» 


F 


f§] 


0 

\ \ 


0 
7 


0 0 
10.7 


0 1 
ft 4 


0. 1 
7 9 








|nd»tf of 5<tor«CWtton 






49 


fl 


'44,7 


44. 


3f» 3 
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T^l« 9>t.7 
Pr«9fl(|« of A9D*f*<f OccupAtfon: Trends 



,4 

/ 


t!»7«-!9*IO Trends and S«k Dtff«r»nc«9 


•Kifina 

t9Tt «97^ t97(l 197* 1990 


Corr«l«t (on 
Co«f f Iclwnts 


Trvnd 




* 

t 7J 9 9*} 9.99 9 93 !0.39 

9.t9 9 77 9.99 10 09 !0. • 


,09 

,04 -,0» 
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p - . , . . . 







f*ro-Orcti»r Corr»l«t ton Co*f f lc« ffn* n ^ 






















fi 
























Hothor 


rmtrmr 






4c*i<J 




Cotl 








Corral Kt ftm 








Holhvr 




«orh«d 


«doc 




ctHy . 


AbU Ity 










rfiKi 


Courf *cl«»ntj. 


Vocational/ 






- OS 


- 04 


.04 


o- 17* 


- u 




- 33 


- 10 


• 3!l 


ot 


- 04 


04 


40 . 


technic* ( 


r : 


CHI 


- 09 


- 04 


09 


- 17 


« 13 


" to 


• IT 


* 44 


- 39 


- 03 


OO 


0^ 


37 




M- 


04 


- OJ 


- OJ, 


f 

0< 


02 


- 03 


01 


- <m 


- 07 


' 00, 


09 




07 


09 


cot f^VO 


r • 


03 


- Ol 


- 03 


.09 


- 09 


- 09 


0» 


* on 


- 09 


- it 


03 


- 0t 


07 


M 




M- 


09 


OT 


09 


- 04 


39 




29 




4 1 


n 


- Ot 


13 


-,09 


9i* 


cot l«tl|» 


r « 


10 


' 0* 


04 


- Of 


31 


3? 


19 




t 


93 


07 


n 


- !« 


93* 




«; 


09 


03 


03 


- o» 


33 


3« 


33 


n 


37 


#0 


03 


09 


04 


*9 


« ' 


f 




OK 


OO 


00 




34 


13 




3« 


5» 


09 


OT 


- 14 


fS3 



(tMtr«w«»ly hl^ vfifw»« mrm^kjm to t^• fncfo^lon of cott*g* plarm prj^lctor ijf •dk/CAHo^^l pi»rtf * 




Tabfa 9-2.2 



The Rof« of Pa Id Work: Crfvctv of Backoround Charactar 1st f ca 















2ero- 


Order CorralatK 


in Coef f iclants 
















itaca 


LIva 
with 
Mothar 


LIva 
with 
rathar 


Mother 
Worked 


rather 

Cduc. 


Wothar 

Cduc . 


city 


Acad 

AblHty 




Col 1 . 
Plana 


Pol It . 
Orient 


•el Iq, 

COfMHl t . 


Oat ing 
Fraq, 


Multiple 
Cor relet I on 
Coef f icienta 

— — 5 


Mouaawtra at 30 


M: 

t : 


-.o» 


-.07 


-.01 


-.09 


-.09 


-Ot 


-.0« 


-.11 


-.09 


-.21 


-.09 


.09 


.07 


, 2t 


ifli« work you 
curt foryct 


«: 

ft 


.02 
.09 


.00 
-.Ol 


-;03 

-.02 


-.02 
-.02 


.ok 

.07 


.m 

.09 


.01 
.02 


. 13 
. . 19 


. 13 
, 10 


. 12 
. 17 


-.02 
.02 


,04 

,03 


-.02 
-.OB 


, 17 
.22 


Worli nothtrvg tH«n 
mmk f ng 1 (vfng 


M: 

r : 


-. It 
I« 


.0€ 
.02 


.07 
.0* 


- .04 
-.09 


. 12 
. 13 


.10 
. 12 


.00 
.02 


. 19 
.20 


.20 
.20 


. It 

.20 


-.03 
,01 


,08 
,07 


,03 
- .04 


.27 
,30 


Worli cantrvf 
part of Iff a 


M: 

F : 


.07 
. 14 


.00 
-.02 


.00 
-.09 


.04 

.03 , 


- .02 
-.04 


-.02 
-.02 


-.04 
-.0« 


.01 
,03 


.02 
.02 


.03 
.0« 


-.Ot 

-.01 


,09 
.04 


-.01 
-,04 


. 1 1 
. It 


■««t Job, avan 
If evar ffwa 


r : 


.04 
.04 


.00 
.00 


.00 
-.02 


.02 
.04 


- .02 
-.01 


-.02 
.00 


-.0« 
-.09 


.03 
.07 


.03 
.0« 


-.01 
.03 


-,0« 
-.03 


,0t 
.Ot 


.09 

,00 


. 12 

. lO 


Vorli Cantraifty 
ln«faN 

lAbova 4 1 tarns) 


M: 

r ? 


-.02 

. .03 


.02 
.00 


.02 
-.01 


- .01 
-.01 


.Ot 

.07 


.0« 
.Oi 


-.03 
-.02 


. 19 

- 19 


. It 

. 19 


. 13 
, 19 


-.0« 
,01 


,09 
.08 


.01 
-.07 


.21 
.29 


would otop work 
( f anough tuonay 


M: 

r • 


.00 
.03 


-.01 
-.01 


-.03 
.01 


.01 
- .01 


-.02 
-.04 


-.02 
-.04 


.OC 
.01 


-.02 
-.07 


-.0« 

-.06 


-.01 
-. 12 


.Ot 

-.01 


10 
-.04 


,00 
.07 


. 12 

. 13 


TNougHt about 
hnv f ng ch 1 irirmn 


F • 


.07 
-.03 


-.01 
-.02 


-.03 
.02 


.02 
.01 


.00 
-.01 


-.01 
-.01 


.01 

.02 


.01 

.OC 


.09 

.03 


.07 
-.02 


-02 

-,oi 


. 1 1 
.04 


. It 

, 14 


.24 
, It 


Good marrlaoa/ 
f am 1 1 y iMpor t'ant 


M> 

F r 


- .02 
-.0« 


.02 
.01 


.03 
.04 


-.03 
- .04 


.00 
-.02 


-.01 
- .09 


.00 
-.02 


.0« 

-.01 


Ot 

.01 


.00 
-.01 


14 

-. 17 


.20 
. 19 


,11 
. IC 


.2C 

.27 


Succaaa in 

work lavtortant 


Pi: 

r : 


.03 
. lO 


.04 

.01 


*'03 
-.01 


-.02 
.04 


.09 
.04 


.04 

.03 


.01 
.01 


. 13 
. 13 


. 10 
. 1 1 


.12 
. 13 


-,o« 

-.01 


.09 
.09 


OC 
-.01 


. It 

. 19 


Staacfy work 
Imoor tant 


M: 

F • 


.09 
. 10 


.03 
.02 


.00 
-.02 


.01 

.on 


-.04 

- OS 


-.04 

-.oe 


.00 
.00 


-.02 
-.01 


-.03 
-.01 


-.02 
-.02 


-.08 
-.01 


.OC 

.01 


,ot 

.04 


. 13 
. 13 
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Tabia 5-3.3 



Occupational Values: Effacta of . tackground Charactar lat Ics 



1— 










7ero-0rclar Correlation 


Coef f Ic lants 










«uitipt« 
Corralat Ion 


taca 


Llya 

W 1 tH 

Mottiarv 


Llya 
wl th 
Fathar 


Mothar 

Worked 


Fathar 

Cduc. 


llotHar 

Cduc. 


Urban 1 - 

city 


Acad. 

Abl 1 Ity 


Qradas 


Col 1 . 
^lana 


^ol It. 
Or 1 ant 


Hal ig. 

ConMl t 


Oat Ing 

^'^^^ 1 


status M: 


. n 


- .03 


• -.03 


.OS 


-.03 


-.01 


.03 


.00 


-.03 


.0^ 


- .04 


.09 


.09 






.31 


- .04 


-.07 


.09 


-.09 


-.09 


.03 


-.06 


-.11 


-.04 


!oo 


!oi 


■09 


.74 


tweowa M: 


. 11 


-.03 


-.03 


.0« 


',09 


-.Of 


-.0! 


10 


-. 14 


- .13 


- ,03 


- .06 


10 


. 33 


f : 


.30 


-.OS 


-.Ot 


.09 


13 


-. 13 


.03 


-.19 


-. 17 


-. IS 


-.03 


-!of 


. 1 1 


!31 


Advancawant M: 


.OS 


.01 


.00 


.OS 


-.01 


-.01 


:oi 


.00 


-.03 


.00 


- .04 


.03 


. 10 


13 


f : 


. 13 


-.03 


-.04 


.05 


-.0« 


-.07 


.06 


-.04 


- .06 


-.07 


-.03 


-!o4 


.09 


. 19 


Vaapact by M: 


. 10 


.00 


-.04 


,03 


.00 


.01 


-.01 


.01 


.00 


.09 


- .09 


. 10 


04 


14 


Othars F : 


. IS 


-.04 


-.09 


.04 


-.04 


-.OS 


-.03 


-.03 


-.06 " 


-.01 


-.07 


.Of 


^04 


. 19 


Statua • Monav M; 


. 14 


-.01 


-.03 


.0« 


-;04 


-.03 


.00 


-.03 


-.06 


.00 


-.05 


.04 


.09 


. 19 


Indax Ft 


.33 


- OS 


-.oi 


.09 


-. M 


-.11 


.03 


. -.09 


-. 13 


-.09 


-.04 


.00 


.09 


.39 


Jote Sacurlty M: 


.03 


.03 


.00 


.03 


-.03 


-.03 


.00 


- .03 


.00 


-.04 


-.07 


.07 


.07 


. 13 




.09 


.00 , 


-.03 


.OS 


10 


-.09 . 


-.03 


-.07 


-.03 


-.06 


-. 10 


.09 


.06 


. If 




.00 


.00 


-.01 


.03 


- .09 


-.04 


-.11 


-. 13 


-.07 


-.11 


-.08 


.11 


.09 


.33 




.07 


-.03 


-.01 


.03 


' . 13 


-.11 


- .09 


10 


-.07 


-.19 


-.11 


. 10 


.08 


.39 


Stability • M: 


.03 


.03 


-.01 


.04 


-.OS 


-.OS 


-.08 


-.09 


-.OS 


-. 10 


-.09 


. 13 


. 10 


.33 


Sacurlty Indait F: 


. 10 


-.01 


-.01 


.04 


14 


-. 13 


-.08 


-.11 


-.07 


14 


-. 13 


. 10 


.09 


.37 


Parttclpata M: 


.07 


.00 


-.01 


.01 


Of 


.Of 


.03 


. 13 


.Of 


. 13 


-.03 


.07 


.04 


..19 


In Oads Ions F : 


. 1 1 


.00 


-.03 


.03 


.on 


.07 


.04 


. 10 


.04 


. 14 


.09 


.03 


.03 


. tf 


Difficult Prablaiiit M: 


.03 


- .01 


-.01 


-.01 


.09 


.09 


.06 


. IS 


. 10 


. 13 


.00 


.03 


.03 


. 17 




.0€ 


.00 


-.01 


.03 


. 10 


,08 


.03 


. ts 


.09 


. 17 


.06 


.03 


-,03 


.30 


•atpontlbll 1 ty Mt 


.0€ 


-.01 


-.01 


.00 


* . M 


!of 


.06 


■ 17 


. 1 1 


. . 19 


-.01 


.06 


.03 


» «.33 


Indew F t 


. 10 


.00 . 


-.01 


.03 


. 1 1 


.09 


.05 


. IS 


.09 


. t9 


,07 


,03 


-.01 


.34 
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rabi* 9*2.3 (cont . ) — - 

nccupatloruit Vntuei^! Cff«cts of Hnckpround Chnmctfir 1st lea 













Z#ro-OPd^r Coppfjlnt Ion 


Conf f Iclents 










Multlpla 
Corra 1 at Ion 
Coaf f Iciants 


Vac a 


LIva 

tf 1 th 
Mother 


Liva 
tf 1 th 

rathor 


Mothor 

Vorliitd 


riithwp 

Cduc. 


■lothap 


Urban 1 - 

city 


Acad. 

Abl 1 Ity 


Oradas 


Col 1 . 
Flans 


Fol 1 t . 
Op lant 


■al Ig. 

Cofwn 1 1 


Oat Ing 

rraq. 




. 04- 


- . 04 


. 00 


- .01 


.02 


.03 


.04 


-.01 


-.06 


.00 


.02 


.00 


.00 


.09 




' 1 1 


-.ai 


-.03 


!oi 


.02 


-.01 


.03 


-.02 


-.06 


.01 


.02 


.01 


-.01 


. 12 


MUCH frww f w; 


• . u * 


► 00 . 


01 


.00 


-.01 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


-.06 


.01 


.02 


.01 


.04 


.06 




.OS 


-.02 


-.02 


.01 


- 01 


-.01 


-.01 


-.03 


-.04 


-.04 


.02 


!oi 


!os 


.08 


(aay Paca w* 




" . 02 




. u* 


-.0« 


-.0« 


-.02 


-.10 


-.09 


- .09 


. 02 


. 02 


- .04 


. 14 ' 


on Job F : 


.oc 


-.03 


- !o3 


.01 


-.on 


-.09 


- 03 


-. IS 


- . 14 


-. 10 


-.04 


.00 
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*Cntr1as ere Tero-order correlation coefficients. 
'Entries are standnrdlxed retyresslon coefficients. 
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Tabl« 9-3.3 

"P\mr\% for Bafng • Hous««ttf« at 30; €ff»cts of Pr»d»ctor« 



Co«ff lelanta* 



Multlvnrtat* Coof f tet«nts' 



Acad. Abll Ity Conp. 
Trad. Saw ffola Att. 
loua^l 0pp. AttltiMfaa 
PtirmfsX^fyQ Attftudaa 
araf. DIv. Pald.Worli 
Praf . DIv. Ho«a Dutlaa 
Col lapa Plana 

t (adi.l 
fadj.l 



> w .0* 
'. 34 • 
-.11 
. !«• 
" -.24* 

-.IT* 



-.09 



.00 



Nota: *p < .09 

*Cntrlas ara laro-ordar eorralatlon eoaf f letanta , 
'Cntrlaa ara atandnrdlxad ragraaalon eoaff te*ant9. 



.04 



.04 



.33 
.11 



.04 
.2f« 

.03 
.OT 
-.12 
-.04 

.34 



.09 
.34* 
.04' 
.09 



, -.14 

.39 
. 12 



.09 
.2«« 

.03 
.0T» 
-.11 
-.04 
-.13 

.39 
. 12 



2U J 



Job C»n1r#ilMv Indww: Cff«ct» of ^r^dlclori 



Acadr Abtltty Covp. 
Trad. Saw Rol* «tt. 

^■ranttng Att(tutf«« 
Praf . OW. ^attf Worli 
Praf . 0(v. I to w Outtcs 
Col laga Plana 

■ fa«l|.) 
(adj ) 



Blvar lata 
Coaf f Icianis* 



.31* 



.7T 



. 14* 



.07 



. 1 1 



.Jl* 



liuitivarfata Coafflciania' 



.31* 



.27* 



.30 



.09 



.J7 



.aa* 



.01 



.04 



.30 



.0« 



.as* 

.03 
.07 
.03 
.03 
.04 

.at 

.Of 



.ai* 

-.11 

-.01 
.09 
.09 
. 10 



.a3* 

.04 



.04 



. 17* 
!«• 

.00 
.OS 



.09 



.03 



-.oa 



.04 



.30 
.09 



.33 
. II 



.09 



.00 



,09 



.07 



. 10 



. I9» 



Mota: •p < .09 * 

*Entrla9 ara laro-orilor corralatlon coaff Icfantn. 
'Cntrlas ara standnrdliad ragra^alon co«fflclent9. 
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TabI* 9-3.9 

PmremVvm^ 5»»t Discr Iwfnin ion frKto»: €ff»ct» of Prodlctori 



Bivsr fat* 



foMticot Oriontation 

r«rontln9 Attllu<f»« 
»r«r. 01 v« raid worti 
Prmf. 01 V HotBO Dutlo9 

^"K" """'^ — 

c , 



M: 

r : 



M: 



M: 



M: 



M: 
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-.09 
-.04 

.07 
-.0| 
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-.04 



.03 



.00 
-.04 
. 1 1 

.09 
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. (3 
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.00 



. t3 
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. »0 



-.04 
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.0« 
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-.01 
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.00 
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. 1 1 



.00 



.09 



. 12 



.09 



,07 



.00 



Haimt •V « .09. TH« lnd«M la cfoacrlbad in \hm taitt . 
«tntri«« aril imro-orHmr corralatlon coaf f ic lanta. 
'tntrlaa ara atiifidardlxad ragraaalon coaff icianta. 
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.ot 
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-.03 
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■ 03 
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.91* 
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.39' 

.40* 
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-.09 




- 09 
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P; . 


. t3 

■ 03 










-.ot 

-.03 




0? 

,02— 
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■ ; 
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.0T~— 
. tt 




.02 

.04 


Occ Vat Caiy ^aca 


■ ; 

P ; 
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.09 
-.0' 
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- .07 
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. t7 
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.Ot 
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.Ot 

-.03 


.OC 
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P ; 














.04 

-.Ot 


.02 
►.02 


(a«J ) 


P.: 




.to 

.It' 


.ta 

.M 


.tt 

.9t 


•0 

.« 


.94 

.4t 


.t4 

.n 


■ t2 

■ t2 . 


fadj t 


■ • 




.99 

. tt 


.27 

. tt 


.» 

. t4 


39 

at 


.3t 

■ tt 


' .90 

. 14 


.3t 

.27 



Mata ' 09 

•Infrtaa ara ta«>a-ar«»r o«rr«lattan e««fftet«nta 
'tnlrtan ara atandftrtf it«« r^yaMtan eW^tetanta. 
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TabU 9-4.9 

Occupntlonat ValuM: Intarralat lonshlps 
Bii(w««n tntflcM and Single Variables 





Easy Pace 

Inden 


Statua ft 
Mbney tndev 


AltruISM 
Index 


Stimulation A 
Mastery Index 


Contact with 
others Index 


Stability ft 
Security Index 


Hesponalbl 1 f ty 
Index 


H r 


H r 


H r 


M r 


H F 


M F 


M r 


Mean 

Stancfartf Deviation 

Product -«lo»*ant 
Cor rat at tons: 

Much vacation 
Much r raw T l ma 
Easy Paca 
No Supervision 

Caay Mca Indav 
Status 
tnccae 
Advancawant 
Oespact t>y Others 

Status ft Money 

Index 
Help People 
tlop Worth^flp 

Altruism Index 
8e Cremive 
Interesting Iforlt 
Be voursel ' . 
Learn Things 
See Kesu 1 1 s 


2.72 2 . 93 
.63 .93 

.74 .79 
.99 .70 
.70 .97 
.94 .97 

.24 .29 
.33 .34 
.20 .20 
.29 .30 

.37 .37 
.09 .03 
.11 .09 
.11 .07 
.19 .19 
.07 .09 
.09 .07 
.19 .10 
.09 .07 


3. 19 ' 3, 13 

.99 .61 

.94 .34 
.24 .24 
.22 .20 
.22 .24 
.37 .37 
.79 .90 
.99 .73 
.99 . .69 
.74 .71 

. >t .10 
.20 . 14 
.24 .14 
.14 .10 

.12 .10 
.07 .00 
.23 .22 

—r49 -M- 


3. 10 3.43 
.73 .91 

.09 .09 

.07 .03 
.09 .06 
.07 .06 
.11 ;07 
.19 .11 

.02 - oa 

.16 .09 

.29 .,22 

. 24 . 14 
.99 .92 
.96 .99 

.33 .29 
.19 .17 
.22 .19 

.39 .29 

r4»- 


3.42 3.93 
.42 .37 

.13 .13 
.19 .17 
.12 .13 
.21 .20 
. 23 . 22 
. 19 . 17. 
.13 .13 
.26 .24 
.26 .24 

.29 .26 
.40 .33 
.42 ,37 
.49 .42 
.69 .64 
.49 .39 
.99 .49 
.61 .59 

.n6 ^4 


3.04 3.31 
.74 .69 

\ 19 . 13 
.14 .14 
.20 .14 
.19 .10 
.29 .19 
.21 .10 
.09 .02 
.17 ^.09 
.39 . 26 

.30 . 17 
.44 .41 
.37 .31 
.49 .43 
.26 .23 
.16 .19 
.19 . 17 
.29 .29 
.19 .31 


3.30 3.27 
.67 .67 

.19 .14 
,22 .22 
.19 .20 
.19 .17 
.26 - .26 
.19 .19 
.26 .26 
.26 .24 
.24 .23 

.32 .31 
.19 .14 
.22 .19 
.24 .19 
.04 .02 
. 14 .09 
.19 .13 
.20 .17 
.14 .13 


2.73 2.63 
.72 .72 

.19 .16 

.11 .09 
. 10 .06 
.23 .23 
.23 .19 
.24 .19 
.09 .07 
.19 ,17 
.31 .29 

.30 24 

.3r „ .21 

.31 ^ .29 
.36 .30 
.33 .32 
. 13 .09 
.19 .09 
.29 .31 
.29 .24 


Use Skills 

^wjLla^MoiL.^ 

Out 'Of -Oate 


.12 .12 
• fft 770~ 


.17 .19 

— 7»4 - r^24~ 


.33 .29 

.-i9_. 


..99 .97 
„A9 .96 


.26 .23 
.16 .14 


.20 .16 
.22 .23 


. 24 . 25 
.14 .13 


Stimulation ft 
- Mastery Lndeit 
Make Friends 
Miiet Others 

contact Index 
S#cur f t y 
No Transfer 

Stability ft 

Secur My 1 ndex 
Mufce D«cf^fons 
ntf f tcul t Probl«>m^ 

ai^spons lb 1 1 1 1 y 1 ndea 


.23 .22 
.21 .19 
.21 .14 
.29 .19 

.20 .19 
.22 .23 

.29 .29 

.29 .26 

.10 .06 

73 . in 


.29 . 26 

.22 .12 
.29 .16 

.30 . 17 
.39 .37 
.20 .17 

.32 .31 
.33 .29 
.16 .11 
.30 74 


.49 .42 

.39 .32 
.41 .40 
.49 .43 
.22 .17 
. 19 . t9 

.24 .19 
.34 .29 
.29 .21 

.:I6 .30 


. 39 . 39 
.27 .79 
.39 .37 

.31 .27 
.16 .19 

.27 .24 
.39 .40 
.29 .74 

,39 .59 


. 39 , . 37 
.91 .91 
.97 ^ .89 

. 19 : . 10 

. 16 ' . 10 

.21 .13 
. 34 ; . 29 
.29 .20 

.36 .79 


.27 .24 
.21 .19 
. 14 .09 
.21 .13 
.70 .69 
.99 .99 

.14 .11 
.04 .00 
.11 .0« 


.39 .39 

.23 .16 
.36 .31 
.36 .29 
. ^9 .10 
.09 .07 

.11 .06 
.79 .90 
.93 .93 
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tabta 9-4.2 

Mrevptlons of Diser Imfnstlon: Intarralat lenshfps flatwaan ttvwa 







Col lao* 
Educat f on 


Lender 




EHecutfva 

PosMlons 


Top 
Prof ass lorta 


Smi led 
Labor 


Political 

Office 






M 


F 


M 


/ 


M 


F 


« F 


M F 


M F 






.2^ 


32 
















(wacutwa Posftior 




.2t 


39 


.ft 


.C4 










. \ 


Top Prof •••Ions 




.30 


3S 


.98 


.97 


,99 


72 








Skit lad Labor 


* 


.24 


2T 


.43 


.39 


.49 


4S 


.92 .49 






Poiitfeai Offiea 




. 14 


13 


.49 


.49 


.49 


46 


.46 .49 


.41 .39 




equal Pay 




.M 


30 


.41 


.42 


.49 


44 


.47 .47 


.41 .39 


.33 .39 



4 ••. 

Note: Entries are product -moment correlations. 
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Tabiv 9*4.3 



Occupatfonal Asplratl 
Prmfmrmncms for thm Of 



cms; t«f at fonihtpi w(th Occupat(on«l valo«i. 
yisten of labor, and Background characfarOf tea 



Sarvica tforfcar 

Oparatlva ar 

Sanil>9l(lllad llorliar 

SalM C larli 

fn llatafi Stora 
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Off lea Worltar 

Protactlva Sarvlea 
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Craf tt 

Sit 1 1 lad Mprliar 
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of 

SMff Buafnaii 
Saiaa Rapraaafitat fva 



Adfiifnlstratar 

Prof«aafonal withoul 
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Pro faaatowal w i t h 
Ooc t or a f ~Da9r aa~ 



Ovarall Maan 

Standard Deviation 
t*m fadj . } 



Mrcantapa 

of 
Total 



0 


7 


0 


t 


3. 98 


2. 


9« 


9. 


20 


9.99 


2.t9 


2. 


19 9.09 


2 


79 


9 


24 


9 


99 


2 


79 


9.14 9 


09 


2 


70 


o 


T 


9 


9 




9. 


17 


9. 


99 


9.41 


2.M 


2. 


49* 2.99 


2 


99 


9 


99 


9 


94 


9 


17 


9.49 9 


39 


9 


41 


• 


9 


0 


9 


9. 14 


9. 


12 


9. 


29 


9.22 


2.49 


2. 


94 2.79 


2 


99 


9 


99 


9 


99 


2 


99 


9.04 2 


99 


2 


92 


0 


T 


2 


f 


9. 12 


9. 


14 


9. 


49 
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2.97 


2. 


39 2.«8 


2 


9« 


9 


44 


9 


47 


9 


10 


9.29* 9 


39 


9 


29 



1.9 29.9 
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. I I.I 
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Status/ 
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PAca 



St fmul./ 
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Contact 
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9.99*9.29 9.49* 9.49* 2.99 2.91 2.99 2.99 9.98 9.99 9.19 9.99 9.12 9.30 



9 


1 


9 


9. 


29 


2.98 


9.41 


9. 


29 


2.79 


2.81 


2.93 


2 


42 


9 


42 


9 


98 


9 


99* 
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9 


29 


9. 


90 


2 


0 


9 


9. 


29 


9.29 
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9. 


19 


2.94 


2.99 


2.99 


2 
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9 


47 


'9 


99 


9 


19 
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09 


9. 


99 


7 


0 


9 


9. 
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9. 
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3 
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9 


99 


9 
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2 


91 


9. 
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3.37 3. 



a 39 3 
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2.94 

2.74 

2.91 
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2.91 2.82 2.97 
2.77 2.91 



2.71 2.79 
2.91 2.79 



3.79 
2.47 



3.37 

3.41 

3.40 
3.42 



3.94 
3.99 

3.99 

3.92 



3.03 

3.02 

3.09 
3. 19 
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3.99 
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Tiibt* 9-4.3 f cont . I 



Occupatfonnl Aspirations: ll«f at fonahtps wfth Occupattonal Values. 
Prafar*?rice« for th« O»vl«»on of Labor, and lacMground Cbnmctar 1st »c« 
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Tfibl« 9-4.3 (cont. I 

Occupational **p fret Ions: etlonehlps with Occupetfonel V*lu»s, 
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CHAPTER 6 



MARITAL AND FAMILY PLANS 



Dramatic changes have occurred in recent decades 
in the nature of major family roles. For example, over 
the last twenty-five years age at first marriage has 
increased by one and one-half years; and since this in- 
crease has been more substantial for women, the 
traditional sex gap in age at first marriage has been 
partially closed (Click and Norton, 1977). The birth 
rate has declined to reach the widely prevalent number 
of two children per couple, while the divorce rate has 
been climbing (Click, 1979). A combination of the in- 
creasing number of divorces and the higher age at mar- 
riage is presuma'bly responsible for the recent explo- 
sion of one-adult households, both with and without 
children . 

Although these changes are expected to slow down 
over the next decades (Click, 1979), the traditional, 
form" of the family has undergone significant changes, 
some ©f which are part of the changes that have oc- 
curred in women's roles; i.e., as women's participation 
in the work force increases, the extent of their family 
ro-l-es--seem-:t.o_decrease. Specifically, lower fertility 
has repeatedly ^eerTTounB^to^ be related tO- employment 
(Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, 197B; Waite and Stolzen- . 
berg, 1976), and marital timing to educational attain- 
ment (Marini, 197Bb), indicating certain modifications 
of roles presumably to increase compatibility between 
them. 

Chang'es in family characteristics are most often^ 
examined from a population perspective and explained by 
objecti^^contingencies, i.e., fertility as a function 
of socioeconomic level, employment, income, or family 
size; mar italv timing as a function of level of educa- 
tion, socioecohomic status; and the like. But we know 
much less about the marital and family plans that 
precede actual engagement in those roles; about how 
they are formed and hqw they have been changing. Plans 
never correspond perfeH^y to eventual behaviors, and 
data on plans have often" been discounted for that very 
reason; hevertheless; as mentioned in the introduction, 
in the related research area o^status attainment, 
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plans and aspirations have been assigned a prominent 
position and have generally been found to exert a 
moderately important effect on early attainments 
(Featherman and Carter, 1976; Otto and Haller,. 1979; 
Sewell and Hauser, 1975). Indeed, it has been argued 
that it is probably at the end of high school more than 
at any other point in^ the life span that plans have a 
significant bearing on later outcomes (Otto, 1979; 
Spenner and Featherman, 1978). At this critical stage 
in their lives young people make decisions— based to 
some degree on plans— which set the stage for much of 
their future lives; later they are increasingly locked 
in by contingencies resulting from earlier decisions. 
We therefore believe that the concepts of marital and 
family plans deserve more attention than presently 
given. 

] Of course, given the complex interdependence of 
family and occupational roles, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate family and marital plans in, conjunction with 
work and educational plans. It seems likely that most 
young women are aware of the potential conflict between 
these- roles and thus make some effort to coordinate 
theif future role involvements and'the sequencing or 
those roles. We do not mean to imply that these 
processes are entirely rational ot carefully thought 
out, but we do expect them to result in a certain level 
of interrelatedness . , 

Contingencies set by educational and -pccupaUonal 
roles may be less obvious for young men. But even for 
Sem, some level of financial independence associated 
with holding a job and having completed schooling is 
important in planning marriage and in starting a fami- 
ly. 

Although not entirely consistent, existing 
research supports the interdependence of roles. For 
example, some studies suggest that plans for timing of 
marriage are related to educational aspirations, for 
young women more so than for young men (Bayer, 1969a, b; 
Gaskell, 1977-1978; Shea et al., 1971). Other studies 
indicate that fertility plans of young women are re- 
lated to their planned labor force participation (Gus- 
tavus and Nam, 1970; Waite and Stolzenberg, 976; Wes; 
toff and Potvin, 1967; Whelpton etal. ,^1966) and their 
career ^commitment (Falbo et al., 1978; Farley, 1970). 
These relationships are, of course, consistent with^ 
relationships observed between actual behaviors within 
the adult population, as noted above. What is inter- 
esting about the consistency is the implication that 
the relationships are to some degree based on plans 
rather than just on the situations that exist when 
women actually take jobs and have babies. 
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Several alternative interpretations remain open 
after demonstrating such interrelationships. First, 
the direction of causation remains undetermined. 
Recent attempts at disentangling the predominant direc- 
tion of causation underlying the well-established 
rplationship between women's fertility and labor force 
participation, utilizing non-recursive path models, 
have led to inconsistent findings (Smith-Lovin and 
Tickamyer, 197B; Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976). These 
inconsistencies may be due to methodological problems 
such as multicollinearity or misspecification, as 
Cramer (19B0) has pointed out. In additibn, empirical 
relationships between plans do not necessarily imply 
direct causation, since the relationship may be at- 
tributable to one or more prior causal factors that are 
shared. 

What then are some of the correlates of marital 
and family plans? Although not entirely consistent, 
sex role attitudes appear to be related to .some of the 
marital and ierSTlity plans as well aS the educational 
and occupational plans (Eagly and Anderson, 1974; Gas- 
kell, 1977-1978; Scanzoni, 1976). This is consistent 
with the view that plans are part of a more general 
ideological orientation, and thus their, inter- 
relationships are effects of a general ideology rather 
than the result of the recognition that the specific 
roles are incongruent. Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer 
(1978) have followed up that hypothesis by controlling 
sex role attitudes when examining the relationship be- 
tween labor force participation and fertility; they 
found the strength of the relationship to be only 
slightly affected by such controls. 

Political orientation and religious commitment 
are two other ideological dimensions which we might ex- 
pect to relate to family and marital plans. Religion, 
in fact, emerges as one ot the more pervasive predic- 
tors; Catholic adolescents desire earlie? marriages, 
earlier family formation, and larger families (Brack- 
bill and Howell, 1974; Paterson, 1972; Westoff and Pot- 
vin, 1967). 

Ability differences iJrlB another source of dif- 
ferential plans. Characteristics such as high academic 
ability, high self-esteem, a sense of control over 
one's life, hi°gh achievement motivation, independence, 
and self-concepts which are not sex-stereotyped, are 
all thought to be associated with less traditional 
choices of occupational roles— e.g., a female's choice 
of full-time employment over part-time employment or 
home-making, or her chcice of a typically male over a 
typically female occupation. One could argue by im- 
plication that these same abilities and personality 
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factors are likely to be associated also with less 
traditional marital and family plans. In fact, among 
female college students a non-sex stereotypical self- 
concept does appear to^ht related to the desire for 
fewer children (Allgeier, 1975; Vogel, Rosenkrantz, 
Broverman, Broverman, ftnd Clarkson, 1975). The under- 
lying argument is that the choice of non-traditional 
roles requires higher abilities, more self-confidence, 
and lesser concern about the approval of others. 

Several correlates tap the impact of socializa- 
tion on marital and fertility plans; among them, number 
of siblings and parftntal socioeconomic status emerge 
repeatedly as predictors of fertility (Gustavus, 1973; 
Gustavus and Nam,> 1970; Paterson, 1972; Simmons and 
Turner, 1976). Presumably , young , people form^ many of 
their attitudes, expectations, and ideals after their 
parents; the family size that their parents chose would ^ 
therefore become a direct model for their own fertility 
plans. Socioeconomic status probably does not affect 
plans directly, but exerts its influence indirectly 
through its effects on education, life style, and . . 
economic well-being, alio of which tend to .delay mar- 
riage and decrease fertility. 

Finally, indicators of demographic variation- 
race and sex— show many and substantial relationships 
with fertility, age at marriage, wife's labor force 
participation, and division of labor in the family 
(Chapter 4; Kuvlesky and Obordo, 1972). Of course, as 
• mentioned above, their effects are possibly mediated by 
personality, ability, and attitudinal variables. 



MARITAL PLANS 



According to the Monitoring the Future data, 
about 82 percent of female seniors and 74 percent of^ 
male seniors expect to get married "in the long run. 
This sex difference does not occur primarily because 
more young men are opposed to getting married; instead, 
it reflects the fact that higher proportions of males 
than females indicate that they "have no idea about 
whether they will choose to marry (Table 6-1.1). Most 
of the seniors expect to stay married to the same per- 
son throughout their adult life; about 60 percent Dudge 
this as very likely, another 20 percent as fairly like- 
ly (Table 6-1.2). Again, female seniors are more like- 
ly to believe that they would stay married than male 
' seniors, and the sex difference is due to young men 
being somewhat more uncertain than women, but not more 
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neqative. Sex differences arc .even stronger with 
respect to the expected timing of marriage; females 
plan- on getting married sooner after leaving high . 
school than males do -(Table 6-1.3).' 

These sex differences should not, however, over- 
shadow the fact that a large majority, qf seniors of 
both sexes are expecting to get married and stay mar- 
ried. In fact, these marital plans and expectations 
are impressive in their uniformity, and vary substan- 
tially bnly in the expected timing of marriage. 

Trends 

The marital plans measured'in the Monitoring the 
Future study have cha^iged litt;Le over the last five 
high school cohorts, except for a faint trend towards 
plans for later marriage, which is consistent with an 
increase in actual age at first marriage observed in 
the last few years (Click, 1979). 



Background .Characteristics 

The possiWHy of getting married and the 
stability of marriageNis judged more skeptically by 
young blacks— in particular young black women--than by 
Shitel (Table 6-2V1). Heightened skepticism is also 
apparent among less religious and among jnor6 political 
ly liberal seniors. These three variables plus 
academic abilities explain about 12 and 10 percent of 
variance in females' and males' expected marital 
stability, respectively, and about 8 percent of 
variance in their plans to wed. 

The variation Un plans for the actual timing of 
marriage is' explained to a considerably greater extent . 
by the standard set of predictors included ir. these 
analyses, as one might expect based on its larger 
^a^iince! About 30 percent of the ^" 
plans, and 16 percent of the variance in males Plans, 
°an b4 explains. The critical predictors are a set of 
ability and aspiration factors. Young people «ho judge 
themselves as more able, who have ^^gher educational 
-aspirations, and whose parents are more highly educated 
plan, on the average, on later marriages. Since 
educitional aspirations are related to abilities and ^ 
both of them to socio-economic background, all these^ 
variables capture to some degree the same- v.ariance it 

^ / —— 

•Early analyses of follow-up data indicate that 
- these expectations are correct. 
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included simultaneously in a regression analysis^ ^ore 
specifically; parental education and abilities exert 
their influence in large measure through college plans, 
as demonstrated by regression results that are not 
reported here inVdetail, On the other hand, 
urbanicity — youngsters from urban settings planning on 
later marriages — seems to function only partly through 
college plans. Finally, dating frequency operates al- 
most completely independently of college plans. As- 
sugoested by the multiple correlatipn coefficients, 
these predictors have a somewhat stronger effect on the 
planned marital timing of young women than young»men.' 
This is particularly true for the two major 
predictors — college plans and dating frequency. 



FAMILY PLANS 



About 80 percent of the seniors want to have 
children (Table 6-1.4). The actual number of children 
that are desired is reported as two by almost half of 
the seniors, and as three by another fifth, while very 
few seniors desire only one child, or four children (5 
and 12 percent, respectively). While the sexes do not 
differ in their hope td become parents, young women on 
the average dgsire slightly higher numbers of children 
than men (table 6^^ 

With respect to the timing of the first birth, a 
majority- of the seniors would wait one, or two years 
after marriage (Table 6-1.6). Interestingly, young 
wome'n--who are inclined to get married sooner after 
high -school than men, as shown above — are more likely 
to prefer longer delays of the first child after mar- 
riage. In the Monitoring the Future questionnaire the 
timing of the first birth is asked in terms of desired 
delay after marriage. Therefore, the desired age at 
first birth must b6 estimated by combining the desired 
age at marriage with the desired delay of first birth 
efter macriage. If this were done, the sex differences 
no doubt would be weaker, since to a certain extent 
they cancel each other out. (These remarks point to a 
potential weakness of the^ Monitoring the Future measure 
of expected timing of birth. The delay of the first 
birth after marriage may not capture the most sig- 
nificant aspect of birth timing; more critical in terms 
of its social significance would probably be the ex- 
pecte'd age at first' bi'rth. ) 

In sum, family plans--much like marital plans-- 
show impressively little variation. Most of today's 
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young people want children, want two of them, and want 
them one or two years after getting married. 



Trends 

No overall changes in the above parental plans 
have occurred over the last five high school cohorts. 

- ■ «. 

Background Characteristics 

The plans for having children at all, as well as 
the actual, number preferred, are affected by the 
religiosity of the respondents: young men and women who 
are more religious are more likely to plan on a family 
and want larger families than the less religious 
seniors. , None of the other standard background vari- 
ables shows any sizeable effect {Table 6-2). In , 
evaluating this lack of predictors, we need to remember 
the uniformity of these plans; such a l^ack of variation 
limits the strengths of relationships that may be *ob- 
served. 



. INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MARITAL AND FAMILY PLANS 

' ■ ■ ff = 

- . " ' " '■■ ■ '; ■■ 

Table 6-3 reveals an' overall level of positive 
' 'interrelationships. whieJh suggest the existence of a 
general fa^ly orientation. For example, female and 
" male sti^iars Who want to get married are also more 
" likeiy to expect to ,stay married and to have children- 
"'a^d desife somewhat laro^er hum^b^rs of children. _ In 
*other words, commitment to a stable marriage and to 
- childten ~go° hand in .hand* 

Moreover, the desired tijiing of these plans is 
related ta the commitment to them^,. although the 
re-lat ion ships are' somewhat weaker than ;the ones between 
marital- and family plans reported in the preVious' 
paragraph. Earlier marriages are anticipated by t^hose 
seniors who definitely want to get married arid eirpect a 
stable marriage thati those who are less sure about 
their marital intentions and the stability of a • - 
orospectlve marriage. This negative relationship be- 
tween marital timing plans, and marital stability expec- 
tations is in direict contradiction to the positive 
relationship observed for age at marriage and marital 
stability (Otto, 1979) -. however , it should be noted 
that such a negative relationship is .usually obtained 
for the entire age range, while pur findings are based 
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on high school -seniors only. Our data thus exclude many 
of the married seventeen year-olds, because many of 
them presumably dropped out before graduation, and 
these "very" early marriages may be the ones which are 
most endangered. 

Likewise, the seniors who are most certain that 
- they want to have chi Idren and who want larger numbers 
of them also want to start child bearing sooner after 
getting ^married than less child-oriented seniors. 
Interestingly, there is no relationship between plans 
for timing of marriage and plans for timing of child 
bearing after marriage. In other. words, seniors who 
hope on getting married early are no more — and no 
less — likely to plan on immediate child bearing than 
seniors who plan on, later carriages. 



SEX ROLE ATTITUDES AND MARITAL AND FAMILY PLANS 



Marital Plans 

We v^ill first examine young women's expectations 
• about whether they will- be getting married "in the long 
run" (Table 6-4.1). It shotuld be recalled that respon- 
ses to this question vary mogtly between plans to get 
married and uncertainty about such plans. Young women 
who are whitve, religiously, committed, and date fre- 
que-ntly are mbre likely to expect to get married than 
those who are black, less religious, and date less fre- 
'queri~t2^y. These effects, were observed in the Monitoring 
the Future analyses, are replicated here, and hold up 
in multivariate analyses. On the other hand, the 
bivariate relationships with political- beliefs and 
living with the father, observed in the Monitoring the 
Future analyses and replicated here, are considerably 
reduced when other background factors ere controlled. 
These reductions are most likely due to the 
.relationships between political, beliefs, and. religious 
commitment , and between living with father and race . . 

' Now let us turn to sex role., educational, and 
occupational variables, -and examine how they affect 
young women's marital expectations. The importance 
that young women attribute to parenting, as captured by 
our index, relates clearly to their expectations of 
getting married: Young women who place a high value on 
parenting are more likely to expect, to get married than 
are young women who value parenting less highly. The 
importance of parenting contributes to marital plans, 
independently of background factors, as shown by the 
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increase in the explained variance when sex role vari- 
ables are included in the regression equations, and by 
the significant regression coefficient of the impor- 
tance of parenting in those regressions. Preferences 
for egalitarian division of labor show a slight tenden- 
cy for negative relationships with marital plans; the 
more sex-segregated the preferences, the higher the 
certainty of getting married. However, this effect 
does not contribute independently to the explanation of 
marital plans among young women, which is most likely 
due to the conceptual similarity and empirical inter- 
relationship between the two division of labor indices 
that was noted in Chapter 4. 

Among young men, the patterns of relationship 
between importance of parenting, background charac- 
teristics and marriage expectations are mostly similar 
to those of females, although generally weaker. The 
few exceptions are academic ability and — more central 
to this report — the value of occupational stability, 
both of which are somewhat stronger predictors among 
males and contribute independently to the explanation 
of marital plansi With regard to the latter predictor, 
it appears that young men who are looking for a stable 
and secure job are also more likely to look for 
stability in the relationship between the sexes by 
planning to get married. " 

Expectations to stay married to the same person 
are related to similar predictors as are expectations 
to get married in the first place, although in this 
case the background factors impact at least as strongly 
on young men's as on young women's expectations (Table 
• 6-4.2). Race, political orientation, religious commit- 
ment, and — among young men — academic abilities con- 
tribute clearly to the expectation of marital 
stability. These effects tend to replicate the find- 
ings for the Monitoring the Future data, reported 
above, and retain their strength when included, in a 
multiple regression.' > 

Among the variables of central interest; in this 
report, several show a modest relationship with ex- 
pected marital stability: importance of parenting, 
preferences for the division of labor, college plans,, 
occupational value of job stability, and expected com- 
petence as worker. But in the multivariate analyses 
all of these variables tend to be of marginal impor- 



*The stronger relationships involving males' 
academic^ abilities- (and also their college plans) are 
not, however, a replication; they may, in fact, be 
idiosyncratic in the Long Form sample. 
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tance, as reflected by their marginal statistical sig- 
nificance and by the small or non-existent increase in 
explained variance after they have been added to the - 
background factors in the regression equation-.. In ■ 
other words, they add little to what can be explained 
by the background factors alone. 

As noted in the Monitoring the Future analyses, 
most variation in marital plans occurs in the expected 
timing of this event; and the expected timing of mar- 
riage can be explained to a considerable extent by 
background factors. The most important findings from 
the analysis of the Monitoring the Future data are 
repl i cated in the ana ly ses of the Long Form data ; 
academic abilities and frequency of dating emerge^ again 
as the major independent predictors among the. back- 
ground characteristics (table 6-4.3) . Parental 
education— particularly mother's education— also exerts 
a positive influence on marital timing, although part 
of that effect is indirect through academic achieve^ 
ments . 

Some sex role attit.udes are also related to . 
timing of marriage and contribute to its explanation m 
addition to background factors. Interestingly, the 
specific attitudes are not the same for young women and 
men. While more traditional women are more likely to 
expect early marriages than their less traditional 
femal*' classmates, traditional sex role attitudes show 
no such effects for young men. Among young men it is 
more clearly the importance attributed to parenting 
that prompts some of them to desire early marriages. 
This difference in predictors implies that young women 
plan marriage in accordance with the priorities they 
assign to various adult roles. If they view, women s 
roles in a traditional way— and thereby marriage and. , 
child rearing as »f irst-order. priorities— they also plan 
on entering the marital role sooner than if .they view 
women's lives as consisting of a multitude of roles in- 
cluding the work Tole. Young men, on the other hand, 
plan the timing of marriage in accordance with their 
affinity to the parental role. At "a Second look, the 
two mechanisms may not be as divergenrt as, they f irst 
appear. In both cases, plans for early marriage appear 
related to the importance attributed to family roles, 
parenting in particular among males, more general mari- 
tal and family roles. among females. 

College plans represitat another major factor in 
determining plans for the timing of marriage among 
young men and women. The effect is somewhat stronger 
among young women— presumably because educational ac- 
tivities are more likely to interfere with women s 
family roles than with men's. Among both sexes college 
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plans mediate a good part of the effect- of academic 
abilities, as shown by the decrease in strength of the 
ability coefficients when college plans are entered 
into" the regression equation. At the same time, very 
little of, the effect of sex role attitudes is mediated 
by" college plans. In other words, able young women and 
men desire on the average later marriages partly be- 
cause they expect to atiend college, while less 
traditional young women and less child-oriented young 
men are not planning to postpone marriage to accom- 
modate a college education but presumably because of a 
certain lack of interest in these roles. 

Some occupational plans and attitudes are also 
related to the expected timing of marriage, but more 
strongly among young women than among young men. Par- 
ticularly the centrality of the work role and the pres- 
tige of the planned occupation show clear positive 
relationships with marital timing, which are independ- 
ent of- the effects of background factors and sex role 
variables. " The interpretiation of these occupational 
effects are, of course, entirely consistent with the 
previously reported effects of sex role attitudes: the 
more central and demanding a work role they expect, the 
more- likely young women are to plan on delaying mar- 
riage. However, these two variables do not retain in- 
dependent significant effects when all other variables 
are controlled. This indicates that the prestige of 
the aspired occupation and the centrality of the work 
role are related to marital timing only by virtue of 
their association with other variables in the final 
regression equation (e.g., college plans) and/or with 
each other. 



Family Plans _. 

As we noted in a previous section, family plans 
display little variance, since most of the seniors want 
to have children and plan on two of them, and such a 
limitation in Variance places restrictions on the pos- 
sible size of correlations'. This should be born in 
mind >#hen interpreting the results of the multivariate 
analyses to be reported below. 

Still, there is some variation by background 
factors (Table 6-4.4). Religious commitment is posi- 
tively related to the desire to have children, a 
relationship which replicates the findings from the 
Monitoring the Future analyses. More important, some 
sex role attitudes and preferences also display a sig- 
nificant impact on the desire for children. The impor- 
tance of parenting is the more obvious one: young 
people of both sexes who attribute high importance to 
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parenting are more likely to want children of their 
own. It is somewhat less obvious that sex role 
traditionality and preference for sex-segregated divi- 
sion of home duties contribute to the desire for 
children.- The effect of traditional sex role attitudes 
is reduced to a non-significant level when preferences 
for the division of labor are included in the regres- 
sion equation, indicating that preferences mediate a 
good part of the effect of sex role attitudes on desire 
for children. In turn, sex role attitudes and impor- 
tance of parenting appear to mediate a small part o£ 
the effect of religious commitment as shown by the 
decrease in its coefficients when sex role variables 
are included along with the background factors in the 
regression equation. 

Among occupational variables, the value of job 
stability and security exerts a weak influence on 
desire for children, an effect which is partly in- 
dependent of sex role and background variables. 

When we turn to the actual number ol children 
that seniors would like to have (Table 6-4.5), we find 
that the most prominent background predictor for young 
women is their religious commitment, and the ©"e for 
young men is "race. The effect of religious commitment 
replicates the finding from the Monitoring the Future 
analyses, except that in those analyses it was impor- 
tant for both sexes. This inconsistency cautions us 
against overemphasizing the sex dif f erence^in the ef- 
fect of religious commitment observed in the analysis 
of the Long Form data. The differential effect of 
race, on the other hand, was also noticeable in the 
Monitoring the Future analyses, although at a much 
weaker level, and inspires somewhat more confidence. 
Therefore, we conclude that black young men desire 
somewhat more children than white young men, while no 
such race difference exists for young women. 

Aside from these effects, the importance - 
parenting emerges as a predictor in the .planning of the 
number of children. Young men and ^o'nen who assign 
higher importance to parenting are more l^J^ly to want 
children, as shown before, and also to want slightly 
larger numbers of them. Among females, sex role 
traditionality is also positively associated with 
desired number of children. 

Also, the job value of stability affects males' 
(and, to a slight extent, females') desired number of 
children. This job value, in combination with the 
values of contact with others, being able to help 
others, and easy pace, explains an additional amount of 
variance in males' desired number of children, above 
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the variance that is explained by sex role attitudes 
•and background factors. Again, then, it appears that 
young men who desire a stable and secure occupational 
situation are more family-oriented.* 

The measure of * preferred timing of first child 
showed no significant relationships with occupational 
variables. Only one of the other pr.edictors showed a 
significant relationship: young men who prefer a work- 
ing wife also prefer a greater-than-average delay in 
birth of first child. This modest relationship tr = 
.15) remains significant after controlling on other 
variables. (The usual table of multivariate 
relationships is not presented because of the lack of 
other significant findings, and also because some of 
the multivariate coefficients are unstable and poten- 
tially misleading due to a high degree of multicol- 
linearity among some of the job attitude dimensions.) 



SUMMARY 



The rather dramatic changes in major family roles 
that have occurred in recent decades have prompted many 
to question the survival of the American family. The 
responses of young women and men who are about to as- 
sume major adult roles provide little indication for 
such a conclusion. Most of these young people expect 
to marry and hope for a stable marriage. Moreover, 
most of them want two or more children. Thus, the 
overall commitment to the institutions of marriage and 
family appears to be alive end well, and has shown no 
deterioration during the last five years. The enduring 
commitment to marriage does not imply, however, that 
the roles of the spouses have remained unchanged. As 
we have shown before , major changes, toward more 
egalitarian or less-sex-segregated roles are taking 
place: Young women and men increasingly believe that 
women should participate in some form in the breadwin- 
ner role and that men should be involved in child care 
and housework. 

The major purpose of the multivariate analyses 
reported here is to investigate the ways in which high 
school seniors' specific plans for marriage and 
parenthood are related to their more general sex role 
attitudes, their personal preferences for division of 



'Clearly, there is no single causal direction im- 
plied. 
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labor in the family, and their occupational aspira- 
tions. The marital and family plans that are measured 
in the Monitoring the Future study—plans to get and 
stay married, plans to have children, the number of 
children expected, and the^feCxpected timing of marriage 
and first birth— are not critically affected by the oc- 
cupational variables investigated here. Two exceptions 
to this generalization must be mentioned. First, young 
men who highly value a stable and secure job are some- 
what more likely to plan on getting married and start- 
ing a family than men who are less concerned about 
stability and security. Second, young women who plan 
on attending college and who expect work to play a 
major role in their life prefer to delay marriage a bit 
longer than other young women do. This finding sug- 
gests that young women attempt to sequence roles ac- 
cording to their priorities: if education- and work are 
to be important, and thus presumably require more time 
and effort devoted to them, marriage is expected to be 
postponed. 

A similar interpretation can account for several 
of the sex role-related findings. Women who express 
less traditional sex role attitudes, which for them 
translate into higher relative importance of work, are 
planning on postponing marriage; young men who value 
parenting highly expect to get married early; young men 
and women who value parenting highly are more likely to 
want to get married, to have children and to have 
larger numbers of them. 

These effects of, family and work priorities on 
the choice and sequencing of roles are not mere 
spurious relationships due to common antecedents such 
as religiosity or college plans, since any potential 
antecedents among the background factors were con- 
trolled in the multivariate analyses. (Because the 
background measures served primarily as controls in the 
multivariate analyses, and because the Monitoring the. 
Future findings discussed above provide much more reli- 
able estimates, we do not dwell on the effects of the 
background characteristics except to say that in most 
respects they replicate the Monitoring the Future find- 
ings reasonably well and thus inspire confidence in the 
multivariate findings reported here.) 
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APPENDIX A 
STRAIGHT-LINE RESPOND ING 



This appendix describes in more detail than was 
possible in Chapter 2 one specific difference that we 
observed between data from the Long Form data collec- 
tion and data from the Monitoring the Future survey. 
The difference manifests itself as an increased tenden- 
cy, towards later parts of the Long Form questionnaire, 
to use an identical response category for most or all 
items in the same set. In other words, respondents are 
increasingly more likely to show some form of position 
bias in later parts of the questionnaire. 

/ In Table A sets of 10 or more items which ap- 
peared in sequence and used a common response scale 
Te.g., agree-disagree) are listed in the order of their 
occurrence in the long questionnaire. In columns A 
through C the exact rvumbers of items per set are indi- 
cated! as well as the location in the long question- 
naire and the location in the short questionnaire. 
Column D shows the percentages of Long Form respondents 
who answered each item in the set using a single 
response category (e.g., response of "mostly disagree 
to all items in a set).' The table shows quite clear- 
ly that while few respondents adopted such a straight- 
line" stereotypical response strategy at the outset o£ 
the questionnaire, increasing numbers showed the, 
straight-line pattern in the second half of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Although the content of the question set seems to 
influence its "susceptibility" to the straight-^line 
response pattern, the data in Table A clearly indicate 
that question content is not the sole cause of the pat- 
tern. The same question sets appear in the long form 
and in the five different short forms, but show quite 

•Thirteen sets of items for which some form of 
entirely identical responding appeared reasonable were 
omitted from Table A; most of those item sets dealt 
with use of various types of drugs, and many respond- 
ents indicated "no use" of any drug. 
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different proportions of straight-Hne responders. The 
factor which determines these differences, in large 
measure, is questionnaire length. Even within the 
short questionnaires the degree of straight-line 
responding varies somewhat. Of particular interest to 
the present argument--^and in agreement with it — is the 
tendency towards an increase in straight-line respond-: 
ing that shows up within three of the five forms.' 
All in all, data from the longi form in combination with 
data from the. short forms suggest quite strongly that 
straight-line responding increases gradually as the 
time spent in responding grows longer. 

A more detailed examination of the responses to 
the item sets listed in Table A revealed that the par- 
ticular response categories chosen by the straight-line 
responders reflect neither random choice nor' a simple 
and consistent position bias (data not shown). Rather, 
it appears that straight-line responses tend toward 
whatever , is the modal response category for the general 
sample of respondents, provided that the same one or 
two response categories turn out to be modal for all 
items in a jparticular set. For example, in the set of 
12 items dealing with competence of various institu- 
tions, just under haif of the straight-line responders 
gave all institutions "fair" ratings and most of the 
rest gave them all "good** ratings; and these same 
ratings were the modal categories employed by the full 
sample in their (non-straight-line) ratings of each of 
the institutions. A different pattern emerged, 
however, when we examined item sets which used agree- 
disagree response scales (and also showed considerable 
variation in modal patterns across the various items in 
the set). For such agree-disagree item sets, the large 
majority of all straight-line responders (iabout BO per- 
cent) employed the middle category consisting of a non- 
committal "neither," even though that category was in- 
frequentj.y chosen by the other respondfnts. In sum, 
the particular response category chosen for the great 
majority of stereotypical responding appears to be that 
which is most "middle-of-the-road" — either in terms of 
sticking with the most common (i.e., modal ) category or 
in terms of the non-committal category. These patterns 
suggest that respondents did not stop reading al- 



*The most striking instance is the set of ques- 
tions about honesty of institutions, which produced 2.6 
percent straight-line responders in the short form 
(when it appeared in the tenth of 12 pages and followed 
a lot of demographic items), compared with 1.4 percent 
straight-line responders in the long form version 
(where it appeared on page nine of a 36-page question- 
naire) . 
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together; rather, when they^ found a long set o.f\ rela- 
tively less interesting items they tended to slip- into 
a comfortable "groove" that allowed them, in effeqt, to 
skip on to the next questions. i 

Given the above observations, it should come as no 
surprise that the tendency toward stereotypical \ 
responding is not limited to a totally straight-line 
pattern; it also reveals itself in a more subtle way as 
a general tendency toward nearly uniform patterns, of 
responding, which we can refer to as an "almost- \ 
straight line" pattern. Table B presents a clear il- 
lustration of this phenomenon: 4.0 percent of Long Form 
respondents, versus only 0.7 percent of short form 
respondents, piroduced a straight-line pattern of ^ 
response to all 23 items in the question set; more, im- 
portantly, the all-but-one identical responses pattern 
appeared more often among Long Form respondents, as^ 
well as the all-but-two, all-but-three , and all-but- 
four patterns. Other item sets that we have examined 
show similar patterns. 

Effects of Bias on Substantive Results . Given the 
increased tendency towards stereotypical responding for 
long sets of items that is suggested by these data, the 
critical issue then becomes the potential bias of sub- 
stantive results based on the data collected by such -a 
long questionnaire. We will explore that issue for , 
both means and correlations, in each case comparing 
Long Form items with the corresponding items from the. 
short forms. In order to limit the size of the task, 
and also to focus attention where the problems are ; 
likely to be most severe, our comparisons made use of ' 
the last four items in each of the long item sets. 

In order to assess the differences in means, each ^ 
difference between a mean of the short form and a mean • 
of the long form was divided by the standard deviation • 
for the short form to provide a "standardized" measure 
of the difference. The absolute values of these dif- 
ferences were then averaged across items within each 
set. Averaged standardized differences in means from 
large item sets are displayed in Table A Column G. 
These results are quite clear; among long item sets the 
average absolute differences grow larger in later parts 
of the Long Form questionnaire, reflecting most likely 
the increasingly substantial impact of the response 
bias. While at the beginning of the questionnaire all 
average differences remained less than a tenth of a 
standard deviation, in later parts many of them ex- 
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ceeded that level, and a few reached as much as two 
tenths of a standard deviation.' 



Since these overall differences could be caused by 
any form of inaccurate reporting that increasingly oc- 
" curs towards the end of a lengthy questionnaire rather 
than specifically by straight-line respondpg, it is 
useful to consider some additional evidence. When we 
examined means of randomly selected items that were not 
part of large item sets, and thus by definition could 
not be affected by straight-line responding, we found 
only small differences between long form and short form 
data, and no trend towards increasing 'differences in 
later parts of the long questionnaire (data not shown). 

For assessing the effect of straight-line respond- 
ing on correlations, we examined long form versus short 
form differences in three types of averaged correla- 
tions: (a) all pair-wise correlations involving the 
last four items within each large item set, (b) cor- 
relations pairing each of the last four items in one 
large item set with each of the last four items in 
another large item set, and (c) correlations pairing 
each of the last four items of large sets with erch of 
several (usually four) single items. 

We expect. the problems generated by straight-line 
responding to be most severe in the case of correla- 
tions between two items within the same larger set. 
This is the case because straight-line responding in- 
volves positively correlated measurement errors/which 
have the effect of biasing correlations in a positive 
direction. Thus, to the extent that straight-line 
responding occurs in a set of items, we would expect 
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'While we recognize the desirability for es- 
timates of statistical significance levels for these 
differences, any such estimate is afflicted by the dif- 
ficulty of making reasonable assumptions about design 
effects in the data collected "^ith the Long Form, short 
of extensive and costly computations. While we es- 
timate the design effect for" these kinds of analyses of 
the Monitoring the Future' data . to be approximately 1.5 
(see Bachman, Johnston, and O'Malley, 1981, for design 
effect estimates), for the Long Form data it may range 
from 2 up to 7, depending on how much a particular item 
is related to school and regional characteristics, 
since the Long Form respondents were highly clustered 
on those dimensions. If we assume a Long Form design 
effect of 2.5 for these data based on males and females 
combined, a difference of .11 of a standard deviation 
would reach statistical significance (p < .05, two- 
tailed). 
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the long form correlations to be more positive (or less 
negative) than the corresponding short form correla- 
tions. Expectations are less clear for correlations 
pairing items acrdss sets, or pairing one item from a 
set with a single item. 

Finding^ concerning correlations between items 
from the same set match our expectations quite well 
(Table A, Column J). In the beginning of the long 
questionnaire, where little if any straight-line 
re"sponding was taking place, differences between 
averaged signed correlations per set from the long form 
and short form are small and inconsistent in their 
direction (i.e., in the fijst quarter of the question- 
naire no single difference exceeded .05).* After the 
first quarter of the long questionnaire the differences 
start to become larger and consistent in their direc- 
tion. The correlations among items in the long ques- 
tionnaire are consistently more positive than the com- 
parable correlations in the short forms, the differen- 
ces ranging from .04 to .20. 

With regard to correlations across large item sets 
we were again interested in the size of the differences 
as well as in their direction. As it turned out, we 
found generally small, and unsystematic differences. In 
fact, their distribution approximates 'a random dis- 
tribution, assuming a design effect of 2.5 for the data 
collected with the Long Form (data not shown). For 
those correlations which paired a single item with an 
item from a long set, the general thrust of the find- 
ings is similar; we found no evidence for anything ex- 
cept random differences between correlations (data not 
shown). 

In conclusion, the reported data suggest that' 
due to what we assume is a decline in motivation, 
people respond in somewhat more stereotypical ways in 
later parts of the long questionnaire used in the Long 
Form data collection, as reflected in straight-line or 
almost-straight-line responding. However, the effect 
is less pervasive than might be anticipated. First, 
the straight-line responding occurs by no means with 
certainty,, since even at the very latest part of the 
two-hour-plus questionnaire some item sets show very 
little straight-line responding. Second, although 



^Similar considerations concerning design effect 
estimates as noted in footnote 3 also apply to the es- 
timation of statistical significance of differences in 
correlations. A difference of .11 would just about 
reach statistical significance (p < .05, two-tailed) 
given a Long Form design effect of 2.5. 
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means appear biased according to the level of straight- 
line responding/ correlations are much less affected. 
Specifically, only correlations between items from the 
same set appear to be substantially altered, while cor- 
relations between items belonging to different sets ap- 
pear much less altered* 

Of course, expanding the capability for cor- 
relational analyses was the main rationale for collect- 
ing data with the Long Form in the first place: Because 
questions are contained in five different Monitoring 
the Future questionnaire forms and therefore cannot be 
correlated with questions in other forms, data were 
needed from respondents who answered all five question- 
naires* On the other hand, estimates of means and 
standard^ deviations are available from the full 
Monitoring the Future sample. And given the potential 
bias in means of items from the Long Form question- 
naire, only Monitoring the Future data should be used 
for those estimates. 
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